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For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be tuo highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
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MANUAL 
THE USE OF THE SODALITIES 
OF OUR LADY. 


Affiliated to the Prima Primaria. 


FOR 


The Manual contains a Translation of the 
Rules of the Prima Primaria, the Little Office 
of the Immaculate Conception in Latin and 
English, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Office for the Dead, and various Hymns, 
Prayers, &c.,, suitable to Sodalists. 


JAMES STANLEY, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, §.W. 


~¥ RANCISCAN CONVENT oF 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, 


THE 


The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side, 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 





PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and ScIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 
PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. FP. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 
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ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH ; ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 

PRINCIPAL . ; . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics. ; : G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . - J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Classics: Latin and Greek : The Principal. 
English : Language and History . T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 
Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German “4 , : ; ; The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry ; ° ‘ Professor J. Morris. 
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and Perspective . ’ ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ‘ ‘ The Principal and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . ‘ Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house, 
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4.99. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 
CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 





This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHNn CLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PereR GaALLWEy, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
Care, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev: Tuomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 








Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 





For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 





of. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


ST. MICHAEL'S SCHOOLS, 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. 
MARK CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. From St.Leonards-on-Sea. 


Pension £18 per Scholastic year. Entrance Fee One Guinea. Music, 
German, and Dancing are extras. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON'S LIST. 


BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Month of Mary, or Practical Meditations for each day of the Month of May. 
By the Abbé BERLIOUX. Translated from the French by L. S. OLIVER. With Preface 
by the Most Rev. Dr. HEDLEY. 32mo, cloth flush, Is. 

Mary Immaculate, Mother of God: or, Devotions in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By Ven. Archdeacon KINANE, P.P. With Preface by his Grace the Most 
Rev. Dr. CROKE, Eleventh and cheaper edition. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Month of Mary for all the Faithful: or, A Practical Life of the Blessed 
Virgin. Translated from the French by Rev. M. COMERFORD. 32mo, cloth flush, Is. 

Month of Mary. Principally for the use of Religious Communities. Translated 
from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Madonna. Verses on our Lady and the Saints. By the Rev. MarrHEew 
RUSSELL, S.J. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From the French of the Abbé 
OrsINI. By Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Lily of Israel: or, The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By the Abbé 
GERBET. Translated from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Loreto Flowers, being Short Meditations on the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
By Dom SILVANO Razzi, O.S.B. Translated by F.M. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

A Novena in Honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Le P. Prerre-Josepx 
DE CLORIVIERE, S.J. Translated from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

The Immaculate Conception. By Rev. B. Vercruysse, S.J. 48mo, wrapper, 2d. 

Manual of the Children of Mary. 48mo, wrapper, 2d. 

Hymns for the Month of May. 48mo, wrapper, 1d. 








The Sodality Manual: or, A Collection of Prayers and Spiritual Exercises for 
the Members of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary affiliated to the Congregation 
‘* Prima Primaria,” founded in the Roman College of the Society of Jesus. (early Ready). 
The Valiant Woman. Conferences addressed to Ladies living in the world. By 
Mgr. LANDRIOT, Archbishop of Rheims. Translated from the French by ALICE 
WiILMoT CHETWODE. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Essays on Ireland. By W. J. O’Nertt Daunt. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Birthday Book of our Dead. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Treasure of the Abbey. ‘Translated from the French of RAouL DE 
NAVERY by ALICE WILMOT CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The O'Connell Press Popular Library. 18mo, wrapper, 3d. Cloth, 6d. 
Irish Melodies. By THomas Moore. Complete Edition. 
The following Volumes have already appeared : 
Poems. By JAmes CLARENCE MANGAN. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Otiver GoLpsmItu. 





CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Our Editions of CarHoLic PRAYER-Books are specially revised, and published 
with the /mprimaiur of His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. WaLsu, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Primate of Ireland. ae 


Complete Catalogues post free on application. The Trade and Shippers supplied. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 
50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and Is, Id. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Sélected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 38., 35. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per IIb. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 
HOUSEH®LD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of ali kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
deiivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTIT MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
Lhe only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 





CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


CHARLES EASON, 
PUBLISHER, 18, ASTON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


These Prayer Books are published under Episcopal Approbation, and 
are noted for excellence of typography and bindings. 
Catalogues, Wholesale or Retail, on application. Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


London Agents:—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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- Burns and Oates’ New List. 


JUST OUT. 

John Tauler’s “ Following of Christ,” in one vol., a work of great originality 
and significance, dwelling on the fundamental Christian principles of the Equality and the 
Brotherhood of Man, underlying ail the greatest humanitarian questions of the day and of 
all times. Cloth 32mo, 2s. 6d. and other bindings. 

Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H. Attigs. Edited by T. W. ALLIEs 
K.C.S.G. Crown $vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘* The literary merit is of a high order.” —Lerthshire Advertiser. 
Flora, the Roman Martyr. In two Vols., cloth, 8vo, 8s. 

‘** Written in a fluent style.” — Atheneum. 

**In all matters of devotion, of antiquarian exactness, and of Catholic sympathy with the 
early Church, the book leaves nothing to be desired.” — Weekly Register. 

‘* A very interesting story.” —Fyveeman’s Journal. 

‘*In its perusal one may enjoy real pleasure while gaining intellectual enlightenment and moral 








improvement. ”—Nation. 

Studies of Family Life, a Contribution to Social Science. By C. S. Devas, 
Author of ‘‘ Groundwork of Economics.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘* This work, which bears the impress of thought and scholarly research . . . merits to be read 
with careful attention. —Worning Post. 

‘* Both thoughtful and stimulating.” —Saturday Review. 

‘* A welcome addition to the literature of ‘ Economics.’ ”—A/onth. 

** Tt is well worthy not merely the perusal, but the careful study of our public men.”—Watvon. 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. A New Historical Sketch by the Rev. F. 

G, Leg, D.D., of All Saints, Lambeth. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 1os. 6d. 

The Rule of our Most Holy Father, St. Benedict. Edited, with an 
English Translation and Explanatory Notes, by a Monk of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort 
Augustus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. r 

The “ Divine Office:” From the French of L’Abbé Bacguez, of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. Edited by the Rev. Father TAUNTON, of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles. With an Introduction by I.E. the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. Price 6s. 

‘‘The translation of this most edifying work from the walls of St. Sulpice, the source of so 
much sacerdotal perfection, comes to us most opportunely, and we heartily commend it to the use of 
the clergy and of the faithful.” —-CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

“* We believe this is the first thing of the kind in English of anything like its size and thorough- 
ness, and we are sure, therefore, that many priests and religious who are bound to the Roman 
Breviary will be grateful to Father Taunton for it.” — 7ad/et. 

The English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715. Being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by the late Very Rev. E. E. Esrcourt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A, 
One volume, demy 8vo. £1 Is. 

St. Francis de Sales (The Works of). Translated into the English language 
by the Rev. H. B. MAcKEy, O.S.B., under the direction and patronage of the Right 
Rev. Dr. HEDLEY, O.S.B. 

Vol. III., Zhe Catholic Controversy, cloth, 6s. 

Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
JoseruH GILLow. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (To be completed in 
Five Vols.) 

Westminster Decrees—Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium West- 
monasteriensium, 1852—1873. Adjectis Pluribus Decretis Rescriptis Aliisque Documentis. 
Svo, Os. net. 

Life of Margaret Clitherow. By M. L. Oriver. With Preface by Father 
JouN Morris, S.J. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

JUST OUT. NEW BOOK FOR MAY. 
The Graces of Mary; or, Instructions and Devotions for the Month of Mary. 
With examples. New edition. Cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 
Full List of Books for May gratis on application. 
Lonpon: GRANVILLE MANSIONS, 
28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 9, BARCLAY STREET. 
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New Work on the Blessed Virgin. 
THE MOTHER OF THE KING. 


BY THE REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

It is mainly on account of the tendency to endeavour to put asunder what God 
has joined together, the Life of our Lord and the Life of His Blessed Mother, that 
a false conception obtains among so many Christians as to the position and office 
and work of that Blessed Mother in the Kingdom of her Son. The Gospel narratives 
of the earliest years of our Lord are full of our Blessed Lady. But the part of the 
history which deals with His Public Life makes only a few and, as it seems, 
occasional mentions of her. But there is nothing in the divinely ordered history of 
the Gospel which is only occasional, in the common sense of the word. And when 
we come to lay as a foundation of our thoughts concerning her a deep study of what 
Catholic theologians tell us about her, and then to take into account all that is to 
be learnt from the few passages in which she is mentioned, and also all that the 
enlightened Christian reason has concluded concerning her, by the use of that 
beautiful habit of her own, of keeping all the mysteries of which she was the instru- 
ment or the witness and pondering them in her heart, we begin to see that her life 
must have been most closely interwoven with His, a life of continual sympathy and 
cooperation with Him, even at those times of the history in which there is seldom 
any direct mention of her name. 

We may add to this that her position during the Life of our Lord must most 
naturally be considered as the foundation of the position she has afterwards ever 
held in His Kingdom, the seedtime of grace which has borne the harvest of her 
glories. Thus it is very important that we should have a true conception of what 
the position of Mary during the Public Life was, and how it was itself the fruit of 
all that she saw and did and gained in the Holy Infancy, and in the Hidden Life, 
as well as itself the foundation of what was to be afterwards. If there is anything 
new in this volume it will probably be the attempt to point this out, and I shall be 
content if I have at all succeeded in doing this to the satisfaction of my readers. 
The Life of our Blessed Lady was a continuous and most beautiful whole, a path of 
justice (Prov. iv. 18), to use the Scriptural image, like a shining light, going forward 
and increasing ever more and more unto the perfect day. But the dawn of Mary 
was in the full “brightness of the saints,” and, while the days of which our life is 
made up mount up to a certain measure of splendour and then again wane therein, 
the splendours of this Blessed Mother went on and on in a perpetual increase of 
glory which knew no evening. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred 
Passion. 7s. 6d. 
The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 


7s. 6d. 
The Prisoners of the King. Considerations on Purgatory. 
3s. 6d. 


LADY G. FULLERTON’S TALES. 
The New Edition of Mrs. Gerald’s Niece, uniform with the late Editions 
of A Stormy Life, and Constance Sherwood, will be ready early in May. 





BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET. 
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The Unemployed. 


——~>—_ 


THE riot in February in the West End of London brought 
home to many the knowledge of two facts, first that wide-spread 
distress existed from want of employment, and secondly, that 
Socialism in this country was no longer a harmless idiosyncracy 
but a dangerous doctrine, that required in some way or another 
to be met. And this last fact is the novelty of the situation. 
For the other fact, distress from want of employment, is no 
novelty, but has happened over and over again in the last fifty 
years and more. This distress in truth is a chronic disease of 
our country, becoming from time to time acute. There was a 
very acute phase of the disease nineteen years ago in the East of 
London, where at least 15,000 workmen, many of them highly 
skilled workmen, were with their families in the last extremities 
of poverty, after having been out of work for some six or eight 
months. After each commercial crisis, the same sight of many 
thousands seeking work and unable to find it is seen; and 
sometimes an unexpected calamity, quite distinct from a com- 
mercial crisis, comes upon some industry, as upon the cotton 
industry in the time of the American war, and throws multitudes 
out of employment. But besides these periodical catastrophes, 
there is habitual want of work among a large number of the 
working classes. It is so essential to remember this, that I will 
give a few citations. Mr. Thomas Wright, who had been a 
workman himself, calculated nearly twenty years ago that, ona 
rough estimate, ten per cent. of the workmen that a manu- 
facturing establishment could employ, were looked on as a staff, 
and remained as long as the works were kept open. In very 
slack times these only were employed ; the other extreme being 
in a “flush” of trade, when the establishment was “ full-handed.” 
A sort of rotation of seven years could be traced: four years of 
average condition, when from ten to twenty per cent. fewer 
hands were employed than in the flush; then a year of gradual 
rise to the flush ; then six months’ flush; then a year of gradual 
decline from flush to slack; then six months’ slack. And even 
during the four years of average condition there were passing 
VOL. XXXVIIL MAY, 1886, B 
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fluctuations, with hands turned off or taken on accordingly.! 
Mr. Wright's particular figures and theory of rotation may have 
been wrong, but in the general fact of uncertainty of employment 
he was not wrong. Now let us hear a great employer of labour, 
Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Brassey, writing in 1872. After giving 
illustrations of over-production and rash speculation, and 
showing that these were the causes of distress, and not foreign 
competition or the high price of British labour, he adds : 


The same remarks would equally apply to the iron trade, and all the 
other leading industries of the country. The very spirit of enterprise, 
which has*made England what she is, tends to produce great fluctuations 

.in the labour market. When trade is good, our ironfounders and cotton 
spinners are only too ready to increase the productive resources of their 
establishments. This leads to over-producticn, and ultimately to a 
cessation of demand from abroad. It cannot be doubted that this 
spasmodic and fluctuating character of our trade produces an unhappy 
effect upon the operatives who are subject to its influence, of a constant 
fluctuation in their wages ( Work and Wages, pp. 243, 244). 


How these fluctuations affect the income of the working 
classes can be judged of by the immense sums paid by many 
trade unions to those out of work. The trade unions, remember, 
only include a minority of the working classes, and this minority 
being the /7#z, is less liable to be out of work than the unorgan- 
ized unskilled majority. Mr. George Howell gave, in 1882, the 
instructive figures of the sums paid by eight large trade unions 
during the preceding thirty years to those out of work.? This 
pay was not given to those whose loss of employment was due 
to misconduct, as drunkenness, and, moreover, the figures did 
not include strike pay. The amount given for those prevented 
from work by sickness are given side by side, and the extra- 
ordinary fact is shown that by several unions more had to be 
paid to support the able-bodied out of work than to support 
the sick. 


Name of trade union coleeme ame 
The Engineers .................. 41,041,599... £441,891 
The Ivonfeunders_............ $09,205 © «...:. 132,330 
The Boiler-makers _............ Te, ae 135,479 
The Steam Engine-makers_... ee 25,226 
The Carpenters and Joiners ... T38;040- ..... 115,341 
ee = Re ore Ses | noe 74,868 
Nc csncsandeaeesies SAAB. osese 61,421 
The Blackemiths ................ oe ar 17,072 

Total 1,978,882 1,003,628 


1 Our New Masters, pp. 43—45. 2 Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1882. 
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A year ago, that is, before the present acute phase of the 
distress, Mr. Arnold White, who spoke from personal observa- 
tion, reckoned the unemployed of London at some 40,000 men 
able and willing to work, distinct from the idle vagrants on the 
one hand and the sick and feeble on the other. This number of 
40,000 represents, if we count the women and children, a popu- 
lation of about 200,000. Now it was found, from an inquiry 
into the cases of 160 of these men, that their average weekly 
earnings during four weeks was 4s. 10d. a week, and twenty other 
cases taken at random showed but an average of 3s. od. 
a week. The distress of this class of people is not alleviated 
by private charity or by the poor-law authorities, and is 
aggravated by the horrible adulteration of food—of bread, flour, 
oatmeal, sugar, milk, beer, and tea—that is little checked in the 
East of London. The majority of these men (Mr. Arnold White 
tells us) have been in the army; many are reserve men; many 
are former agricultural labourers, who have been drawn into the 
town by hopes they have found delusive ; some are artisans who 
have formerly been members of trade unions. Besides this army 
of the genuine “unemployed,” there are two other and still 
larger armies, one of the feeble and disabled (I think Mr. Arnold 
White makes too high an estimate of their number), and the 
other of the degraded vagrants who will not work.’ 

Similar testimony is given by others who have made personal 
observations. Thus Mr. Marchant Williams, the Inspector of 
Schools, wrote to the Zzmes (March 1, 1884), saying among 
other things that in one of the Clerkenwell schools, on the day 
of his annual inspection, he found that 36 per cent. of the parents 
of the children were out of employment ; and in another district 
he found the number was 34 per cent. Mr. George Potter gave 
as his opinion, from experience and careful observation, that a 
very large number of skilled workmen in the building trades 
were out of employment ten or twelve weeks in the year, reduc- 
ing their annual average wages to 30s.a week; while those 
below the artisan class, namely, the mass of labourers, he reck- 
oned on an average earned not more than 12s. or 16s. a week.* 

I have said enough to show that the sufferings of the past 
winter, and the multitudes out of work, are nothing new or 
surprising, but only a repetition of what has gone before, and 
a temporary aggravation of an habitual disease. It is indeed 
very far from my purpose to palliate or minimize the distress. 
The letters of the Zzmes reporter on “ Out-of-Work London,” 

3 Times, Oct. 21, 1882. 4 Nineteenth Century, May, 1885. 
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are not to be suspected of being overdrawn and sensational, and 
yet show a most melancholy picture. Let us give one or two 
extracts. 


In the poorer districts the pawnbrokers derive their principal profits 
from the constant pledging and withdrawing of objects during times of 
prosperity. When times are hard, however, there is little or no redeem- 
ing, and the pawnbroker very much prefers his 25 per cent. interest to 
the possession of the object pledged, particularly as in such moments 
sales are not easily effected. From nearly all parts of London the 
pawnbrokers testify to the prevailing exceptional distress, and remark 
that the persons who are now pawning their property belong to a much 
higher class than usual. I have seen reports to this effect from Stratford, 
from Lambeth, from Wandsworth, where a pawnbroker declared he had 
never known anything so bad for the last twenty years, from Hackney, 
from St. Pancras (North), and from Greenwich. ‘There cases of special 
distress were discovered among the well-to-do classes, as proved by the 
fact that one man had £23 worth of pawn tickets; another had tickets 
to the value of £14 13s., and several more held tickets for £7 and 
upwards. In this neighbourhood five of the leading factories have 
discharged a quarter of their men. At Newington a pawnbroker com- 
plains that his customers have nothing remaining worth pawning, and 
the Lewisham pawnbrokers receive a great increase of pledges from the 
lower middle classes (Z7mes, Feb. 17, 1886). 

In his third letter, after describing the numbers out of work 
among the engineers, the ironfounders, and, above all, the ship- 
wrights, he comes to this distressing conclusion : 


My inquiries convince me more and more every day that there is an 
immense number of highly respectable artisans and labourers who are 
actually starving. ‘The tradesmen who deal with this class can testify 
to this fact. One of the largest ironmongers in the Whitechapel Road 
assured me that his sale of tools to working men had decreased to the 
extent of ro per cent. this winter, while in the markets, such as Spital- 
fields, the cry is that “people seem to eat less.” One of the largest 
salesmen at this market insisted that his trade had decreased by half, 
another estimated the fall at 30 per cent. Yet the prices were never so 
low, or the food so cheap. Several greengrocers have told me of 
families who are regular customers, but now take only half their usual 
supply of potatoes. Again, the common lodging-houses are remarkably 
full, and are frequented by a better class of people, a fact proving that 
many small homes have been broken up ( Z7mes, March 6, 1886). 


To show the want of work in the building trades, he tells us 
how, at a place where some large warehouses are being recon- 
structed and some 500 hands are employed, some 500 others 
apply for work in the course of a week, and have to be rejected ; 
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and how some new offices in course of erection in Clerkenwell 
are besieged by applicants who wait for any door to be opened 
to rush in and beg for employment.’ Over 1,000 hard-working 
sugar refiners have been discharged.® In the various trades 
connected with shipping the depression is great. Thus out of 
forty-two principal employers of labour in Poplar, only two were 
not affected; and twenty firms, usually employing 4,130 men, 
had only 1,894 on their books for the week ending the 2oth of 
February ; while a great marine-engine manufactory at Black- 
friars that usually paid £1,600 a week in wages, now, after six 
months depression, only paid £250 a week.’ 

Nor is it any sign of the absence of distress that so little 
increase is shown in the official returns of “pauperism.” It is 
quite true the increase is but little, and indeed is less than it 
seems. For in the years 1885 and 1884 the number of paupers 
was exceptionally low; and if we except these two years, the 
proportion of paupers to population was lower last January in 
the metropolitan district than in any year since 1861; and 
lower, if we take the whole of England and Wales, than in any 
year since 1856. But those who really know our working classes, 
know that the figures of pauperism are no criterion of distress. 
The very return which I have just mentioned, and which to the 
uninitiated might seem so satisfactory, is accompanied with 
replies from Boards of Guardians and other local authorities in 
answer to the Government inquiry, and these replies show that 
“in several parts of the metropolis, and in many parts of the 
unions in the provinces there is unusual distress among the 
persons above the pauper class.”® 

By receiving relief from the union authorities,a man becomes 
tpso facto a “ pauper ;” he is branded with what Mr. Chamber- 
lain calied (in his March circular to Boards of Guardians), “ the 
stigma of pauperism ;” he is treated no otherwise than if he had 
brought himself to ruin by drunkenness and profligacy. No 
wonder, then, that the bulk of our genuine working men are 
only driven by actual starvation, and sometimes not even then, 
to apply to the relieving officer for help. In some country 
districts, indeed, where out-relief is granted more freely than in 
the towns, to accept it is not held a disgrace, and the recipients 
would be very astonished and offended if you told them that 
they were “ paupers.” But among the working classes in towns 


5 Times, March 13. 8 Jbid, March 19. ? Ibid, March 27. 
8 Summary in the 7zmes, March 29. 
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and manufacturing districts, I think there is extreme repugnance 
even to becoming out-door paupers; besides, they have far less 
opportunity. For where there is a vast population and each 
individual applicant for relief is not personally known to some 
of the guardians, the strict application of the workhouse test is 
almost a necessity, and has been largely enforced. But a decent 
artisan will suffer the last extremities rather than enter a work- 
house. And rightly ; the disgrace indeed might be borne, and 
the dress (as though they were felons), and the degrading and 
wasted labour (as though they had no sense) ; in many unions 
the food and sanitary arrangements are good, and the workhouse 
master and mistress are kindly people ; but what is unendurable 
is the separation and the society, the separation of husband and 
wife, parents and children, and then the forced association, 
intimate, daily, unavoidable, with the offscourings of mankind, 
liars, thieves, and drunkards, the filth of whose conversation sur- 
passes imagination ; and in the company of these men the honest 
workmen knows that meanwhile his wife is in the company of 
prostitutes. There is nothing, therefore, mysterious in the repug- 
nance of the working classes to the workhouse, and in the figures 
of pauperism failing to give an index of the facts of distress. 
The great work in truth of our detestable Poor Law is to have 
generated and to nourish a pauper class horrible and degraded ; 
tramps in their early life and indoor paupers in their later life. 
They are the greatest enemies of the genuine poor ; for they dry 
up the sources of charity and make people think all the pre- 
tended distress is merely a plea for idleness. These men profess 
to be out of work; but if you take them at their word and set 
them to anything, you will soon find that they shrink away on 
the first opportunity, for they won’t work. But this does not 
alter the fact that there are habitually thousands, and occasion- 
ally tens of thousands, of industrious work-people in our country 
who are seeking work but seeking it in vain. 

All this indeed is an old story ; but there has appeared, as I 
have already remarked, a new feature in our situation. The old 
patience has gone, and Socialism within the last few years has 
won among our working classes a great multitude, and among 
our literary classes a select body of converts. In neither case 
is there anything to surprise us in the conversion. The working 
classes live in an age of disillusions. The much denounced 
trade unions have long delayed the advent of Socialism, and 
still are an obstacle to its spread ; but they have reached some 
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years past their high-water mark; they have done much for 
their members, but have not been able to put them in a position 
of adequate security and contentment; not every trade union 
has an out-of-work fund; and above all, they have not been 
able to spread, so as to include the great bulk of the work- 
people; for those outside them are at least ten times as 
numerous as those within. Moreover, the hopes of the work- 
people in voluntary boards of arbitration and conciliation, or 
again in co-operative production or industrial partnership, have 
become fainter. They are beginning to see that such contri- 
vances are only capable of partial application, and are a mere 
palliative, not a remedy for their precarious situation. Their 
ears are ready to listen, therefore, to the specious gospel of 
Mr. George or Mr. Hyndman. They know their misery, and 
here at least is an intelligible offer of something better. And 
their belief in Socialism is strengthened by the lamentable 
arguments used against it. Imagine the feelings of an artisan 
out of work through no fault of his own, on reading that famous 
address of Mr. Giffen (in November, 1883), on “The progress 
of the working classes during the last half century,” avowedly 
directed against the Land-Nationalizer and the Socialist, and 
finding in it the decline of the number of paupers given as one 
proof of the well-being of the masses. The artisan knows well 
enough it is no proof, and we have seen why. Still more prepos- 
terous is another proof of “diffused material well-being among 
the masses,” that the average consumption of tea and sugar per 
head is four times greater than forty years ago. In the midst 
of his misery our artisan could hardly withhold a smile at so 
ludicrous an argument. Undoubtedly tea (generally taken with 
sugar) has become among the poorest classes a necessity of 
life ; not, however, as an addition to other necessaries, but as a 
substitute. Tea is the solace of the half-starving, especially of 
women ; while among the working classes generally, the absence 
of homes where there is the opportunity of proper cooking, and 
the scarcity among wives of the faintest knowledge of how to 
cook, render it advisable that as many meals as possible shall 
be composed of tea and bread and butter. No wonder, then, 
the consumption of tea and sugar per head has increased four- 
fold. Nay, Mr. Giffen might have added that if all that the 
working classes bought as tea were really tea, the increase would 
appear much greater. But what of it? Are we one whit nearer 
confuting the Socialists than we were before ? 
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Nor again is it surprising that a number of educated gentle- 
men should at last have gone over to the camp of the Socialists. 
Both their reason and their heart have urged them on: their 
reason, because they see how unutterably untenable and untrue 
are the main teachings of the so-called political economists, as 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, Malthus and Mill; and that Socialist 
writers like Mr. George or Mr. Wallace, Karl Marx or Mr. Hynd- 
man, have every bit as good a title to be called “scientific” as 
their modern opponents. And then the hearts of these men I am 
speaking of have been moved by the sight of the wide-spread 
misery in this the richest country of the world, where yet the 
bulk of the inhabitants are as aliens with no place that they can 
call their own, no means of making a decent home for the 
present, and no security for the future. We are so accustomed 
to these evils that we almost take them for granted ; and unless 
we think over the situation, we do not realize its significance. 
The greater number of the families who compose the English 
people can be turned out of their dwelling-places at a week’s 
notice without receiving the smallest compensation, without any 
one being in the least responsible for providing them with a 
fresh dwelling-place other than the jail or the workhouse, and 
without the faintest precaution that the man who has this 
arbitrary power over them shall be a man that will presumably 
use it well. And further, the great majority of the English 
working people can, at a notice varying from a month to an 
hour, but most commonly a week, be deprived of their employ- 
ment at the good pleasure of their employer (or his agent), 
without his incurring one scrap of legal responsibility for what 
becomes of them. Nay, but I shall be told, this is captious and 
sensational ; for the people can get other lodgings and find 
other employers. This is true, no doubt, as a rule; but it is a 
rule with many exceptions. Even in the matter of lodgings, 
though something may be got better than the doorstep or the 
roadside, it is by no means the rule that a suitable dwelling can 
be found, near, for example, to where the family have their 
work, or in the midst of their customers, or with the con- 
veniences necessary for their trade, as all know who have 
studied the question of overcrowding. Still greater exceptions 
have to be made to the “rule” that the discharged workman or 
servant can get fresh employment. This has been sufficiently 
made plain from the illustrations already given in this paper, 
and I will only add one peculiar feature, the great difficulty 
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namely for men whose hair has begun to turn gray to get fresh 
employment if they are once out of work. The reckless compe- 
tition, and the common methods of work, are indeed most 
unfavourable to the older workmen. They are unsuitable for 
working overtime, a practice that is so common, and is pushed 
to such extremes. Old men, for example, would not have done 
fourteen days’ work ina single week, as was done recently by 
some ironfounders.? Again, at the Woolwich Arsenal the manage- 
ment is especially careful to engage only young men.”® And the old 
are not suitable for working under sub-contractors and sweaters 
who now have so much of the giving of employment in their 
hands. For their interest is in speed, scamping, and slop-work, 
not in the careful, well-finished, and durable work in which 
older workmen have the advantage. So no wonder that one of 
the best hands in the London building trade, though he was in 
no want of good recommendations, and had acted as foreman to 
a leading firm for some fifteen years, was found at the end of 
last winter to have been out of work since the previous Good 
Friday." No wonder too that many of these trained artisans, 
whose work, often of an artistic character, is worth ninepence an 
hour, are forced down into the ranks of unskilled labour, because 
their hair has early become gray, or because weak sight requires 
them to wear glasses; and we find: them competing with un- 
trained men for employment as porters or night-watchmen,” all 
their skill and experience being thrown away, to their own and 
their country’s loss. For the Darwinian struggle for existence, 
when applied to moral agents, issues in results that require some 
attention. No doubt the fittest survive ; but there are different 
kinds of fitness; and we may find that the survivors are not the 
upright, the hard-working, and those who can do beautiful and 
solid work, but rather those who are fittest to bully or to cheat. 
The rule, therefore, that any man who is turned out by his 
landlord, or discharged by his employer, can get fresh lodgings 
for his family, and renewed employment for himself, is a rule 
with manifold exceptions. It is not necessary to find out the 
exact proportion of cases that are the exceptions—what is the 
exact chance of re-employment. The calamitous thing is that 
there is any chance about it at all—that, apart from unforseen 
and exceptional disasters, the sober and industrious workman 
has no secure future before him, and that the horrible shadow of 
an old age in the workhouse darkens his path. We are always 


9 Times, March 6, 10 Tbid, 11 Times, March 13. 2 Thid, 
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preaching thrift to the lower orders, and complaining of their 
improvidence and drunkenness. But how can we expect them 
to be regular if we allow them to have exorbitant wages at one 
time, and insufficient wages at another, to work far too long at 
one season, and not at all at another, and to be without that 
great incentive to a regular life, namely, some place, however 
small, which they can call their own. Even the small minority 
who are able (chiefly through the instrumentality of building 
societies) to have a home of their own, are liable, if they fall into 
difficulties, to be driven from that home by creditors. Finally, 
if they become destitute, we treat them exactly the same, 
whether the destitution has fallen on them in spite of all their 
virtuous efforts, or in consequence of all their vicious indul- 
gences ; at least this is the theory of our Poor Law, though in 
rural districts there is some slight mitigation, because the Boards 
of Guardians are able to act, and sometimes do act, as judges of 
merit, not merely of destitution. Still this action is uncertain, 
partial, and limited; and the general fact remains of the 
demoralizing irregularity of present work and wages and the 
demoralizing insecurity of the future. 

Now, had I been writing a few years ago I might have been 
asked what was the use of bringing forward these facts, and 
should have been told that it was absurd to complain of what 
was part of the nature of things. Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
preserved for us a passage in a leading article in the 77mes, 
written about nineteen years ago in a period of distress like that 
of last winter: 


The East End is the most commercial, the most industrial, the most 
fluctuating region of the metropolis. It is always the first to suffer ; for 
it is the creature of prosperity, and falls to the ground the instant there 
is no wind to bear it up. The whole of that region is covered with 
huge docks, shipyards, manufactories, and a wilderness of small houses, 
all fuil of life and happiness in brisk times, but in dull times withered 
and lifeless, like the deserts we read of in the East. Now their brief 
spring is over. There is no one to blame for this; it is the result of 
Nature’s simplest laws (Cited in Cu/ture and Anarchy, Second Edition, 
p. 212). 

This view of the distress of the working classes is so con- 
venient that we cannot expect it to have become rapidly 
obsolete. It is part of that species of political economy of 
which Professor Sidgwick has happily said, that it flourishes in 
proud independence of facts, and is still somewhat current in 
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the market-place ; but is no longer upheld among economists, 
except by a scanty and dwindling handful of doctrinaires.™ 
For most economists have come to understand what ought never 
to have been doubted, that our state of industrial disorganiza- 
tion and anarchy is not necessary and natural but new and 
artificial; and that there is nothing in the nature of things 
(though there is much in our present laws and customs) to pre- 
vent wages being steady and employment permanent for the 
mass of the people. Reason seems coming back; fair agri- 
cultural rents and fixity of agricultural tenure have already been 
recognized by the Legislature ; and we may hope that there will 
soon be a recognition of the kindred institutions, fair wages, fair 
interest, fair house-rent, fair prices, fixity of employment, fixity 
of tenure of shops and workshops, inviolable sanctity of the 
homestead and security of the necessary instruments of a man’s 
livelihood, (already in part the law of America), responsibility of 
all who get any revenue from any productive property for the 
welfare of the labourers on that property, without whose labour 
it would not be productive. These reforms can be effected, and 
I hope, though not in this present paper, to show how they can 
be effected, and how at the same time we can, and must, carry 
out a root and branch reform in our Poor Laws. Here I will 
only remark how doubly advantageous these changes will be to 
the Catholic Church in England ; first, because they are a con- 
fession that in her doctrines and practice on usury and alms- 
giving, on monopolies and just prices, on the duties of 
masters and servants, she was right, and those who departed 
from her principles were wrong; secondly, because the present 
uncertainty of employment and reckless competition is most 
injurious to the spread of her doctrines and the practice of her 
precepts. For example, while the tricks of trade are so little 
reprobated and so lightly punished, how can we expect the 
trading classes to welcome a Church that is so strict in matters 
of honesty and restitution. Again, the gin-palace is justly 
recognized as one of our arch-enemies: and the present con- 
ditions of employment are the allies of the gin-palace. When 
wages rise to an exorbitant height the unwonted surplus of in- 
come is an allurement to indulge in gin; and when wages are 
unusually low, gin is wanted as a consolation. If you are work- 
ing hours overtime the exhausted frame craves for gin as a stimu- 
lant; and if you have no work you must not spend your last 


13 See his address at the British Association, Sept. 10, 1885, subsequently reprinted. 
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sixpence on bread, for you will want gin as an anesthetic. And 
the palliative for a crowded, comfortless and uncertain home is 
to take up your abode as far as you possibly can in the gin- 
palace. No wonder our priests find it a difficulty to keep the 
faith alive among the poor, or to make any great progress in the 
conversion of England. I might add other illustrations of how 
the Christian doctrine of the need of the young to be controlled 
and trained, is in contradiction with the present disorganization 
of apprenticeship; and of how the Christian doctrine of the 
reverence and the care due to age, is in contradiction with the 
present .working of the Poor Laws. But I have said enough to 
be able to meet the objection of those who say: “ Let England 
first be won back to the true faith and then the laws will mend 
themselves. What is wanted is moral and not legal reform, and 
a generation of atheists is just as bad with fixity of tenure and 
fair wages as without.” I answer that you cannot separate in 
this way moral and legal reform, as though the one was wholly 
cause, the other wholly effect, when they are both causes and 
both effects; and that one of the chief ways in which England 
is to be won back to the true faith is precisely to mend those 
laws and institutions which are demoralizing the English people ; 
and that the more Catholics take the lead in these reforms the 
better will be the result. Nor is there any time to lose. We 
have been just congratulating ourselves on the decay of the 
mischievous and un-Christian doctrines of a once powerful but 
now effete set of economists. But alas for the perversity of 
human reason that so often only emerges out of one tangled 
wood of error in order to plunge forthwith into another. And 
the last error is sometimes worse than the first. Now, the new 
error that is growing apace, and is already dominant in Germany, 
is State Socialism. Other forms of Socialism may cause much 
disorder and bloodshed, but will never rule; what is far more 
dangerous and what is practicable is State Socialism, which is 
but one aspect of Czsarism. There is no choice any longer of 
standing still or moving on; we must reform in some way our 
industrial constitution. The only question is whether it is to be 
the Christian or the Pagan way. No doubt a certain number of 
measures and externals are the same in both cases, and excellent 
Christians are sometimes called Socialists in consequence. But 
the spirit, the principles and the results of the two kinds of 
change are wholly different. 

C. S. DEVAS. 
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BARON VON HUBNER is, we are sure, an old friend with many 
of our readers. Ten years ago he published the story of his 
Ramble Round the World, and all who have made his acquaint- 
ance through the medium of that most interesting narrative, will 
be glad to renew it with the help of the two volumes now before 
us. The most interesting passages of the Ramble Round the 
World were undoubtedly those that dealt with Japan. The 
author was one of the first to give Europe an account, from 
actual experience, of the great changes produced by the Revo- 
lution of 1868. He visited Japan while those changes were still 
in progress, before the country had fully begun to settle down to 
its new constitution, and his official position gave him access to 
the actors in the great drama, the men who had in a few months 
done for Japan what it has taken centuries to accomplish for 
other countries. Probably most readers who take up Baron von 
Hiibner’s new book of travels will find the chapters relating to 
India at least as interesting as the Japanese portion of the older 
work. Here, too, there is a change in progress, a revolution 
peacefully and slowly working itself out on lines laid down as 
the result of a deliberately chosen policy. More and more 
power and responsibility is being placed in the hands of the 
natives, they are being trained to share with the white men the 
privilege and the labour of governing and administering the 
Indian Empire, and for better or for worse they are learning to 
know their numbers, and their power, and a new sense of union 
is growing up among races whose mutual strife makes up most 
of the history of India before the English conquest. Baron von 
Hiibner’s impressions of India are all the more interesting 
because he looks at India with the eyes of a foreigner ; looking 
through his spectacles we have some chance of seeing ourselves 


1 Through the British Empire. By Baron von Hiibner, formerly Austrian 
Ambassador in Paris and Rome. Two volumes. London: Murray, 1886. 
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as others sees us. At the same time he does not give us merely 
the impressions of a brief tour ; he collects for us the opinions of 
men on the spot, men of various parties and various views, with 
whom he conversed, noting the results of these conversations 
with the skill of an old diplomatist accustomed to the drafting 
of memoranda and despatches. It is indeed not the least merit 
of Baron von Hiibner as a writer of books of travel, that he is 
not content to give us mere word pictures of the scenes among 
which he moved ; brilliant word-painter as he is, he has always a 
keen interest in men and events, in politics and religion, and so 
he reports for our benefit all he can gather about statesmen and 
their policy, missionaries and their labours in many a far-off 
land. 

He tells us that he always regretted not having been able to 
visit India in his previous journey round the world. It was an 
omission he had resolved to supply later on, and he has kept his 
resolution. Nay, he has more than kept it. He has made his visit 
to India the central portion of a much longer journey, so planned 
as to include all the chief portions of the British Empire. 
Leaving London on June 29, 1883, he first visited the Cape 
Colonies ; then proceeded to Australia and New Zealand ; then 
by way of Singapore and Ceylon he went to India; from India he 
sailed to Australia and then to the island groups of the Western 
Pacific ; finally landing at San Francisco, he crossed the Ameri- 
can continent, paid a flying visit to Canada, and completed his 
second journey round the world by crossing the Atlantic from 
New York to Queenstown. He counts up the miles he travelled 
by land and sea, 42,608 nautical miles by sea, and 13,084 Eng- 
lish miles by land, or reducing them to geographical miles (sixty 
to a degree) 53,959 miles in all. This is not a bad “record” 
for a man who was over seventy years of age. He notes in his 
journal while in London preparing for the start : 


My friends envy me this “trip.” They would like to be with me, 
and every one congratulates me on my energy. If anything could shake 
it, it would be these compliments which furnish food for reflection. At 
the Travellers’ I hear they say of me, ‘‘ What a plucky old fellow he is!” 
If any harm befalls me they will say, “ What an old fool he was !” 


Baron von Hiibner arrived at Cape Town on the 20th of July, 
and remained in South Africa until the 13th of September, 
travelling about the various colonies. In his journal he more 
than once expresses his surprise and delight at the beautiful 
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scenery of the well-watered portions of the Cape territories. 
Here is his description of some aspects of the country near Cape 
Town. It is a very fair specimen of his descriptive powers : 


I passed a delightful day at Bishop’s Court with the Anglican Bishop, 
Dr. Jones. The weather was ideal, and I asked myself sometimes if 
what I saw was not a dream. I sat in the verandah looking northward, 
towards the sun, for it was noon. Before me is a luminous chaos; it 
takes some moments to distinguish details. First comes a bush without 
leaves, but laden with large scarlet flowers. Behind it are some shrubs 
of greyish green. In the farthest background stands a forest of pines 
interlacing their twisted branches: their colour just now is a brilliant 
green. And in front of this curtain stands out a soft green tissue made 
of the half-opened leaves of numerous groups of aged oaks. In the 
extreme distance, but apparently quite near us—so near that I fancy I 
can touch them with my hand—stand the fantastic rocks, veiled in 
transparent shadows, of ‘Table Mountain and the Devil’s Peak. 

In the afternoon the Bishop and Mrs. Jones took me to the forest 
of silver trees, which are only found at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘This 
time, assuredly, it was a fairy scene. We walk on between trees of 
moderate height ; trunks, branches, foliage, all seem of pure silver ; the 
oblong leaves, somewhat stiff, as if of metal, but finely chiselled, lift 
their slender points upward to the sky. ‘The sunbeams dance upon 
them. The light, direct and reflected, enhanced by the contrast with 
the background of pines, now dark, would dazzle you. To rest your 
eyes you turn to the mountains. But the sun is no longer behind them ; 
his slanting rays are striking the salient points, caressing the angles, 
engulfing themselves and expiring in the gorges. 

These natural features of the Cape are unlike anything seen else- 
where. Only its oaks and Dutch pines serve to remind one of Europe. 
[t is not semi-tropical, as its latitude would entitle it to be. It is saé 
generis. The sky also is different, seldom blue, like the ultramarine 
blue of the Mediterranean ; but towards sunset it breaks out into super- 
natural brightness, into lights of extreme intensity, coloured with saffron, 
pink and violet, until night comes to put an end to these fireworks. 


But in describing the South African colonies, Baron von 
Hiibner dwells more upon the people than the country, and 
condenses in his pages the information he gathered from his 
kindly hosts in various parts of Cape Colony, Kaffraria, and 
Natal. He tells how everywhere when people asked him what 
they could do for him, he asked them questions and they 
answered freely. “It was like an open book whose leaves spoke 
eloquently to the reader.” In summing up the results of these 
inquiries and of his own observations, he brings out forcibly 
some points in relation to South Africa which we fear are not 
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very fully realized here at home. He grants that the subject of 
South African politics is a very obscure and complicated one— 
but there are certain salient points which are the key to what 
would otherwise be an enigma. These he tries to make clear to 
the reader. First there is the question of race and colour: 


In Africa we are in the presence of three elements. These are the 
blacks, the Dutch, and the English; but first and foremost the blacks. 
It is, indeed, the dark continent. Numerically the men of colour 
predominate enormously over the whites. And, mark the fact well, 
their number is increasing, while that of the whites remains stationary, 
which means that, relatively speaking, it decreases. In North America, 
and in all other European colonies, the man of colour, by his contact 
with the white, is disappearing and becoming extinct. In Africa the 
very contrary is the case. 

We have here, then, one of the elements of the question. Add to 
this that the English families average from five to six children, the Dutch 
families from ten to twelve. The English leave after a certain time; 
the Dutch remain. ‘The influx of both races, compared with that to 
America, is trifling, and much smaller than that to Australia. In South 
Africa, then, there is the black element which is increasing, the Dutch 
element which remains in the country, and the English element which 
comes and goes. 

It is evident that,.so far as numbers alone are concerned, the future 
belongs to the blacks, and that, in regard to the two white races, the 
chances of the Dutch are more favourable than those of the English. 
But the numerical inferiority of the whites, Dutch and English, is com- 
pensated to a certain extent--how far, it is true, no one can exactly 
determine—by the superiority which civilization gives, and also in my 
opinion unquestionably by the superiority of race. 


On the whole his conclusion is that, as things are now going, 
the future belongs to the Dutch. Numbers are on their side, 
and a certain dogged persistency of character, which keeps their 
national type permanent in the midst of all their new surround- 
ings, and enables them to wait quietly for some turn of events 
which may give them the mastery. They are, we are told, 
indifferent as to the English, caring little about politics, seldom 
overtly hostile, but enduring the Imperial Government, that is 
to say, British sovereignty, with passive obedicnce, not scheming 
any rebellion, but watching complacently the contingencies 
which may put an end to British rule. Our unfortunate 
adventures in the Transvaal have had the effect of accentuating 
the differences of feeling between the English on the one hand, 
and the Boers and Dutch Afrikanders on the other, and also of 
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spreading the belief that the Imperial Government may be very 
successfully resisted if the proper moment for action is chosen. 
This is the moral drawn from Lang’s Nek and Majuba Hill.” 
Throughout the main grievance of the Dutch element has been 
our native policy. “Under the old state of things,” they say, 
“we were happy. The blacks were aware of their inferiority. 
It is not true that we ill-treated them. The English have 
promulgated the false and dangerous theory of the equality of 
races. The blacks now will not work at all, or will work very 
little. They are not the more happy for that. But the Boers 
have lost the means of cultivating their fields. They are 
beginning to be impoverished. They were formerly rich in their 
way. Now they are all more or less in debt.” The State 
revenues are increasing they grant, but they say this only means 
an increased burden of taxation to meet heavier expenditure, 
and they complain that whilst the Dutch policy was to keep the 
natives disarmed, under the English system they are getting 
arms into their hands. Really the native question in South 
Africa is a very difficult one. The little Orange Free State has 
solved the problem by stopping the immigration of blacks into 
its territory, and there the whites have a marked supremacy, but 
the Orange Free State has well defined frontiers, for all round it 
there is colonial or Transvaal territory. The Cape Colonies 
taken as a whole have a frontier which has all tropical Africa 
beyond it. How is immigration over this frontier to be 
checked ? how are we to avoid border wars with savage tribes? 
What is our policy to be, one of passive resistance along our 
border, or of steady onward progress by annexation ? then if we 
do not annex, what is to be our policy towards adventurers who 
go to work to carve out little states for themselves in native 

territory? Are we to take up a general policy of protecting the 

tribes beyond our borders, how far will our protectorate extend, 

how will it differ from annexation? Finally, how are we to 

reconcile the interests of the colony, narrow enough in them- 

selves, with the necessities of this wide-sweeping protectorate, 

undertaken in the interests of humanity ? However, these questions 


2 In the sketch of the Boer War given at page 127 (vol. i.) Baron von Hiibner, or 
his informant, makes some mistakes as to the places and the order of the English 
defeats. The first encounter and the destruction of a column of troops on the march 
was at Bronker’s Spruit, not Lang’s Nek. Lang’s Nek, not Ingogo, was the scene of 
Colley’s first fight, then came Ingogo, and Majuba was the fourth, and not the third 
affair, if we count Bronker’s Spruit the first. 
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are to be settled in the future, one thing is clear, we have had no 
fixed South African policy in the past. Baron von Hiibner 
sums up in a few lines the general character of our action in the 
Cape Colonies : 


I do not purpose [he says] to enumerate the annexations, dis- 
annexations, and reannexations, the periodical wars with the Kaffirs, 
the wars with the Zulus, the wars with the Boers in the Transvaal, the 
military expeditions into independent countries dictated by imperious 
necessity : the transactions with the two Dutch republics; a peace signed 
after three defeats ; the parcelling of Zululand, followed by the resto- 
ration of-a savage king who had but recently been made a prisoner 
after a bloody campaign; the conventions coucluded, modified, can- 
celled, and remade, according to the need of the hour, or the changing 
views of the cabinets and parties which in England came successively 
into power. 


Most readers will agree with the Baron that the source of this 
confusion is, that, when difficulties arise on this or that point 
connected with South Africa, it is the custom to smooth them 
over according to the needs of the moment, instead of dealing 
with them on principles derived from a deliberately chosen 
system or policy. Before such a system is adopted it will be 
necessary to decide once for all what the limits of our power in 
Africa are to be, and how our native policy is to be reconciled 
with colonial interests. The present state of affairs in which the 
Governor of the colony is at the same time Lord High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, with ill-defined powers vaguely 
extending over half a continent, is clearly a condition of things 
that cannot but lead to ever-recurring difficulties. Baron von 
Hiibner is inclined to think that, although we must define the 
limits of our South African Empire very clearly and keep within 
them, this dual authority must continue, in so far as a protectorate 
over the native races in the colonies and on its borders must be 
kept in Imperial hands. He thus sums up his views on “ English 
Africa” (by which he means South Africa, for he does not pay 
much attention to our West Coast possessions, and our future 
Niger Empire) : 


To sum up, English Africa suffers much from a constitutional 
malady ; the fact that its population is composed of diverse races. To 
alleviate the bad effects of this, it will be found necessary, in so far as 
the relations between the Dutch and the English are concerned, to seek 
a modus vivendi, ‘The question of coloured labourers in the service of 
the Boers, will be the hardest to settle. As for the natives, the 
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inhabitants of the colony properly so-called, no less than the black 
populations of adjacent territories, I suppose it will be admitted to be 
indispensable that they should be placed under the exclusive and 
absolute control of the Imperial Government. On this subject I will 
quote the following passage from a recent official document,® relating, 
it is true, to the islands of the Western Pacific, but perfectly applicable 
to the question now before us: “ Any departure from the maxim hitherto 
invariably acted upon [but not in Africa] by her Majesty’s Government, 
that where large bodies of natives and a small number of whites are 
brought together under one [local] Government, their control should be 
entrusted to an authority directly responsible to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and able to bear itself impartially between conflicting interests, 
would, we think, be in the highest degree unfortunate. To entrust such 
control to the Legislature of an Australian colony is, in fact, to entrust it 
to an oligarchy, in which these governed (the blacks) have no repre- 
sentation whatever, and which cannot but be influenced in a greater or 
less degree by its own selfish interests.” Subject to this important 
reservation, the autonomy of the white communities will not, I imagine, 
be interfered with, but will be left to them intact. Let them govern 
themselves by all means, but not govern the blacks. 

Besides this constitutional malady, there are petty ailments, indis- 
positions, and disorders. These will call for a doctor and treatment, 
and the more seldom the doctor and treatment are changed, the more 
probable and more prompt will be the cure. But the political question 
—-that which I have touched upon above, namely, expansion, the status 
guo, abandonment or confederation—is paramount to all the rest. 
Thanks to the wisdom of her statesmen, and the good sense of the 
nation, England will ultimately find a solution. 


Then to the possible objection that a foreigner is hardly the 
man to form the best judgment on English policy, he replies : 


What you have been reading represents, it is true, my personal 
impressions, but at the same time it is only the echo of what has been 
told me by men who count among the most devoted children of their 
mother country, and who are among those best qualified to judge of 
the situation. 


Thus our author closes his account of South Africa. One 
thought is uppermost in our minds as we reflect on the fact that 
this many-sided South African problem is one only of the 
difficult questions arising out of England’s position as the centre 
of a world wide Empire, and it is this—has not the time come 
for constituting some central council of the Empire, representing 


5 Report of a Commission appointed to inquire into the working of the Western 
Pacific Orders in Council, Presented to Parliament, February, 1884. 
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in some degree all its component parts, and charged only with 
Imperial concerns? Would not some such council make a fixed 
policy for the Empire a possibility, or at least a more hopeful 
probability than at present. Imperial federation is a question 
that will come up very soon. 


Lt. 


Baron von Hiibner sailed from Cape Town on the 13th of 
September. He reached Melbourne on the 5th of October, 
and on the roth left it again for New Zealand, leaving his 
journey through the Australian colonies for a later date.* On 
the 15th of October he reached Invercargill, in the South Island, 
the most southern town in the world. 

His account of New Zealand is full of picturesque descrip- 
tions of places and of scenery, striking word-portraits of the 
men with whom he was brought in contact, and thoughtful 
remarks on public events and politics. The descriptions of 
Lake Wakatipu, of the Hot Lakes, Geysers and terraces of 
Tauranga, and the scenery of Cook’s Strait are among the most 
picturesque passages in the book ; unfortunately they are far too 
long for quotation in a review. But we must quote some of our 
author’s shorter descriptions ; here is a New Zealand landscape. 
It is a description of the country along the railway line from 
Invercargill to Kingstown, at the foot of Lake Wakatipu : 


We traverse rapidly a broken, treeless plain, partly cultivated in the 
environs of the town, but changing into pasturage farther off. Patches 
of yellow grass alternate with others of green. All around us are hedges 
of gorse covered with light orange-yellow flowers. Ever and again our 
train disturbs flocks of sheep which are feeding along the line. The 
land is yellow, the sky grey, the chain of the moonlight hills, which we 
are approaching, bluish-black. Past Athol Station the country becomes 
quite uncultivated and wild. Save a few herdsmen’s huts, all built after 
the same pattern, there is not a trace of any human dwelling. Before 
reaching the shores of the lakes, the railroad winds its way through a 
labyrinth of moraines, which the neighbouring glaciers have deposited 
in the course of centuries. We reach Kingstown about one o'clock. 
This town, so-called, consists of a small inn, another house, and the 
station, which forms the terminus of the railway. The sky has suddenly 
cleared. The wind is still cold, but the sun has become intensely hot. 


+ He returned twice to Australia, which he visited both before and after his Indian 
tour. In his book, for convenience of treatment, he gives his impressions of these 
two visits, in one series of chapters, thus departing from strict chronological order. 
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The yellow-flowered gorse is now a prominent feature in the 
New Zealand landscape. Introduced from England, it has taken 
such a firm hold of the soil that it is impossible in some places 
to keep it from fairly overrunning the land. Various other 
English plants have in the same way rapidly become acclima- 
tized in New Zealand, and this so thoroughly that the indigenous 
flora is in great part disappearing before them. The natives 
sadly recognize in this the picture of their own disappearance 
before the all-absorbing white race. Baron von Hiibner notes 
how the whites are taking steps to open up “ Kingsland,” the 
last refuge of the old Maori power. There is already a garrison 
at its principal outlet to the sea, and soon there will be roads 
across the district, and the whites will come pouring in. There 
may, perhaps, be another insurrection, but all precautions are 
taken against it, and it will be a brief one. 
Of the religious condition of the natives, he writes: 


Some Wesleyan missionaries, who came hither in 1835, began the 
work of conversion, and several tribes seem to have embraced Christi- 
anity. However, to judge from what everyone, with rare unanimity, 
informed me, these labours have produced very imperfect results. No 
sooner have the teachers turned their backs than the natives forget their 
teachings. Nevertheless they have retained some vague notions of the 
Old Testament, and with the aid of these confused recollections some 
of the tribal chiefs are now occupying themselves in constructing a new 
religion. The number of missionaries has considerably diminished. 
The societies are sending scarcely any more, since they have concen- 
trated their activity in the islands of the Pacific. Mgr. Luke, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Auckland, has a high opinion of his little 
Christian communities placed under the influence and continual guidance 
of their pastors, but the want of priests prevents him from extending 
the work more widely. 


Throughout his travels, Baron von Hiibner appears always to 
have taken a keen interest in the Catholic missions. His account 
of the Japanese and Chinese missions formed one of the most 
valuable portions of his previous work. In the present work 
we meet on page after page brief records of the presence of 
Catholics and work done by Catholics throughout the Empire. 
There are some entries of this kind in his New Zealand journal. 
First we have a Sunday at Christchurch, South Island : 

It is Sunday. I find the Roman Catholic Cathedral filled with 


worshippers, nearly all of them Irish. After Mass, the priest told me 
that eighteen years ago his parish consisted of sixteen souls ; to-day there 
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are five thousand. This rapid increase is due, not to conversions, but to 
the immigration of Irish. If by a missionary we understand one who 
spreads the Christian religion, the Irishman and his wife are, so far as 
the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion is concerned, the first 
and foremost missionaries in Christendom. 


Here, again, are a few lines from his record of his visit to 
the geyser country in the North Island: 


The village of Wakarewarewa, with its tussock-roofed® huts, takes us 
back to the pre-historic times of the Maoris. If anything reminds the 
visitor of Europe, it is the cross which, bent from its upright position by 
the wind, surmounts the roof of a hut somewhat more spacious than 
the rest. This hut is the church, built at the cost and partly by the 
hands of a Scotchman, Father MacDonald, a pious and venerable 
pastor, who spends his life amidst his flock. 


Again he notes, during the same excursion : 


We have reached the edge of the great forest which separates Lake 
Roto Rua from the shores of Waikato. We passed through it on horse- 
back . . . I have rarely enjoyed more thoroughly an excursion through 
a virgin forest. As we emerge from the wood and gain a rising ground, 
a boundless panorama unfolds itself before us. We see a plateau torn 
with deep ravines, covered with brushwood, dotted with little clumps of 
kauri, which as yet are untouched by the axe of the clearer, and 
traversed far away by chains of hills, the blue tints of which vary with 
the distance. We have left the “reserve” and are now in the town of 
Oxford, consisting of two houses. In one of these, the inn frequented 
by stone-breakers and woodcutters, all of them whites, we find the 
Dublin Weekly Freeman and the /mitation of Christ. 


So much for Catholic colonists and Catholic Maoris: now a 
word about another agency of civilization, which is at work in 
the colony. Here is a pretty little picture of undenominational 
education at the Antipodes. The scene is at the village of 
Wairoa, “in the heart of Maori-land :” 


We pass by the school just as the children are coming out. It is 
one of that class of schools, established and maintained at the cost of 
the Colonial Government, and called in England ‘ undenominational,” 
from which religious instruction is excluded. “ Inside these walls,” says 
my companion to me, “ the children never hear even the name of God 
uttered.” At this moment one of the tattooed scholars comes up to me 
with an insolent air and asks for money. As I pass on without noticing 
him, he runs off, crying, ‘“‘ God you!” Evidently these charming 
boys are not left in ignorance of the name of God. 





5 The tussock is the native grass. 
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In New Zealand, as here at home, the Catholics are making a 
good fight for denominational education, but it must be an uphill 
struggle. One of the chief questions agitating the colony is that 
of the land. There is a strong feeling against further immigra- 
tion, and at the same time a very powerful party in the 
colony is working for a scheme of land nationalization on 
the ground, amongst others, that at the present moment too 
much land has been secured by speculators who keep it in sheep 
runs, instead of breaking it up and tilling it. In one shape or 
another the labour question and the land question seem to be 
agitated all the world over. The same questions are being 
agitated in Australia, where Baron von Hiibner saw processions 
of the unemployed, and learned the meaning of the cry for the 
“four eights ”—these being eight hours for work, eight hours for 
eating and amusement, eight hours for sleep, and eight shillings a 
day. But with all these difficulties men in Australia and New 
Zealand have no fears for the future. “There are,” says our 
traveller, “no misgivings as to the brilliant destinies of the colony, 
and their sighs usually end with a small blast of the Australian 
trumpet. It is just as if they were to say to you, ‘Don’t alarm 
yourself about this country. It is the first country in the world. 
We shall get out of the mess.’” The fact is most new countries 
have a large reserve of national capital to draw upon in the 
shape of unoccupied land and undeveloped resources, and in an 
industrial crisis no matter how severe it may be, they have 
grounds of hope and confidence to which the fully occupied 
countries of old Europe cannot turn. 

Our author’s account of Australia, though not without interest 
of its own, is not so striking or picturesque as his sketch of New 
Zealand. Melbourne and Sydney are not such interesting topics 
as the geyser district of Tauranga, and the Maori reserves in 
Kingsland : and the pages devoted to Australia contain no such 
pictures as the descriptions of Lake Wakatipu and Cook’s 
Strait, and the glimpses of the New Zealand Alps. At Mel- 
bourne our traveller notes that the Wellingtonias of California 
have lost their claim to be the biggest trees in the world. At 
Black Spur, Victoria, there are some gigantic eucalyptus trees 
which are bigger. One of them is four hundred and twenty feet 
high, that is to say, it would overtop one great square tower at 
Westminster. He gives the harbour of Sydney high praise for 
its various beauties, but refuses to admit that it is equal to the 
Bosphorus or the Bay of Naples, to which its admirers are fond 
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of comparing it. Much of the country, however, impressed him 
as monotonous in its features. Of his railway journey from 
Melbourne to Sydney he says : 

The country is the same as I have seen in all the other colonies of 
this continent. Eucalyptus trees as far as the eye can reach; long 
lines of wire-fencing, stretched horizontally, forming the enclosures of 
the squatters’ stations; very few towns, and those for the most part 
consisting only of some cottages, which, with their verandahs in front, 
and one or two conifers at the side, are all of the same pattern. Nothing 
can be more dismally monotonous, unless it be the forest, here dense, 
there half-cleared, there completely levelled. 


From Sydney he went on to Brisbane and Queensland. At 
Brisbane the sight of the great convent of the Sisters of Charity, 
and the unfinished cathedral, calls forth the remark that “here, as 
in all the colonies, the Roman Catholic element is conspicuous.” 
An excursion to Toowoomba and Darling Downs by the narrow 
gauge mountain railway afforded a sight of some hill-scenery, 
but even here there is a note of the same monotony as in the 
plains. “ Mountain chains with flat summits, clothed with woods 
of eucalyptus trees, succeed each other and stretch away south- 
ward—bright blue, dark blue, grey blue; while below you see 
deep gorges from which rise the tufted plumes of the everlasting 
gum-tree.” Later, on his voyage from Brisbane to Ceylon, he 
was able to pay visits to various points on the north-east coast of 
Queensland. He saw something of the natives, and of the 
scattered coast-settlements, and heard some terrible tales of the 
slaughter of the black man by the white, and of the cannibalism 
among the natives themselves when their hunting is a failure. 

As to the future of the Australian colonies, on one point 
Baron von Hiibner speaks very positively. He feels certain that 
there is not the least desire for separation from England, that 
they are thoroughly loyal to the Empire, very democratic, but 
for all that not Republican. Probably before long there will be 
some kind of confederation; up to the present one of the 
obstacles to the plan has been the attitude of New Zealand, 
which, with a thorough confidence in its own individual future, is 
afraid of becoming a mere dependency of Australia. Probably a 
wider scheme of Imperial Federation would meet this difficulty. 
There is no doubt that among all our colonies there are none 
more closely linked by ties of common interest, and common 
feeling with the mother country than these our furthest posses- 
sions on the other side of the globe. It is for our statesmen to 
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strive to draw these links still closer. While France and 
Germany are making not altogether successful efforts to found 
colonial empires, we are fortunate in already possessing one, 
which probably includes most of the lands in both hemispheres 
best fitted for colonial purposes. To make the most of this great 
inheritance and to cultivate a friendly feeling with the other 
great English-speaking power on the other side of the Atlantic, 
this is surely the best work that we can do. 

We must reserve for another article a review of Baron von 
Hiibner’s chapters on India, Polynesia, and America. But what 
we have already written shows the deep and varied interest of 
his work, and we hope many of our readers will turn from our 
brief survey to the book itself. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 











Catholic Popular Literature. 


—>—_—_—— 


THE importance of a wide diffusion of Catholic literature 
requires no demonstration. Even the weighty words of Popes 
and bishops, although they may stimulate us to transform 
theories into facts, are not needed to convince us of this. So 
important is the work and so pressing the necessity for it, that it 
may worthily occupy for a short time the attention of the 
readers of THE MONTH. 

There are two points in the matter which require considera- 
tion: (1) How cheap and good Catholic literature is to be 
supplied, and (2) how it is to be distributed. The recognized 
Catholic publishers to some extent, though by no means ade- 
quately, supply an answer to the first of these; but the second 
is a less easy matter to deal with. 

It may, I think, be taken for granted that the publication 
and distribution of cheap literature can be most satisfactorily 
undertaken by a Society constituted for that purpose, and 
supported by the subscriptions of those interested in the subject. 
The great Protestant bodies, such as the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Religious Tract Society, and the 
Bible Society, were started on this basis; and although they 
have long since reached a position of financial success, their 
inception was due to the voluntary labour of a few. In the 
nature of things it would be impossible for a publisher to take 
up work of the kind. He naturally has to look at the matter 
from a commercial standpoint, and he may reasonably decline to 
undertake at his own risk the publication of works, the success 
of which appears to him doubtful. Added to which, a large 
stock of leaflets and booklets, sold on commission, hardly 
repays the trouble given. 

With a Society which makes the spread of literature its aim, 
the case is widely different. Care will of course be taken to 
select for publication only such things as are likely to be well 
received, and ultimately to pay their way: but unless—as 
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sometimes happens in societies—the income is absorbed in 
salaries to the officials, there will always be a certain sum 
available for experiments, allowing even that some of these may 
prove unsuccessful. The work in the first instance must be 
voluntary ; there will indeed be no funds for paying anything 
but the printer’s bill, and certain small but necessary expenses. 
The aim of the Society should be defined as the diffusion of 
Catholic literature, whether already existing or to be supplied ; 
and it should be quite independent of any publisher, although 
willingly promoting the sale of any books which come within its 
scope. Not only cheapness but elegance of appearance should 
be taken into consideration. Who of us does not know books 
which indeed cost little, but are shorn of their usefulness by the 
employment of worn and broken type, and by a general 
griminess and untidiness of aspect, recall the saying, “cheap and 
nasty.” Protestant societies have long set an example in this 
direction; if we would emulate their success, we must take 
similar steps towards its attainment. 

It is likely that (although it is not long since much of the 
history of the Institute was related in these pages), some who 
read this paper may not be aware that, some forty-five years 
since, a sense of the importance of work in the direction indi- 
cated, made itself so strongly felt, that action was taken, and an 
influential Society, known as the Catholic Institute, was set on 
foot with the highest episcopal sanction, and with the support 
of the principal laity. The list of Patrons, Vice-presidents, and 
General Committee embraces all the leading Catholics of the 
time—a remarkable point being that, with the exception of the 
Vicars Apostolic—British and colonial—who appear as patrons, 
the whole management and control of the Institute seem to 
have been in the hands of the laity. 

A glance at the tracts! issued by the Institute enables us to 
realize the changed attitude of the public mind, on religious 
questions. Fifty years ago, the modern doubts and difficulties 
were almost unknown, so far as the popular intelligence was 
concerned. The defence of the Church against Methodists and 
the Church of England ; evidences from Scripture on disputed 
points, the Written Word being regarded as a court of final 
appeal; the publications of Bishop Milner and Bishop Chal- 
loner—these and others like them were the accepted antidotes 





1 There is still in some quarters a prejudice against the use of this convenient 
word, which, however, appears at the head of all the publications of the Institute. 
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to the errors of the time. It was not the very foundations of 
religion which were then assailed; those who denounced 
“Popery,” would have defended their Christianity at all 
hazards, and their very zeal for the latter, as they understood 
it, led to their attacks upon the former. It was not so clear then 
as it is now—although there were signs and portents abroad— 
that the struggle would ultimately resolve itself into a war 
between Catholicity and Infidelity ; and a demonstration that 
the Catholic Church truly represented Bible Christianity, 
removed, perhaps, at that period the greatest obstacle to conver- 
sion. Men then as a rule implicitly believed in the Bible; but 
this can scarcely be said to be the case now. 

It may be worth while to reprint the preliminary announce- 
ment of the Catholic Institute, which is a comprehensive sum- 
mary of its aims and objects : 


THE PARTICULAR OBJECTS OF THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE MAY BE THUS 
STATED : 

1. To meet the calumnious charges against the Catholic Religion, whenever refutation 
may be deemed necessary, by the publication of accredited Tracts or 
Pamphlets, or otherwise. 

2. To defend the doctrines of the Catholic Religion by distributing Tracts and 
Works duly approved of by a Clergyman authorized by the Bishop of the 
London district, for the purpose of explaining its principles and practices. 

N.B.—-Ziz most cases such Tracts and Treatises, as far as the funds of the 
Institute may permit, will be distributed gratuitously, either through the medium 
of the resident Clergymen in their respective localities, or through Members of the 
General and Local Committees. And every Member of the Institute shall be entitled 
to receive a certain quantity of Tracts, to be lent out to his Protestant friends and 
neighbours. Whenever it shall be deemed advisable by the resident Clergymen, or by 
the General or Local Committees, to circulate Tracts at any Public Meeting held 
Sor the purpose of attacking the Catholic Religion, these will be furnished by the 
general Secretary on being applied for. 

3. Another object of the Institute is to put the poorer classes of Catholics in 
possession of Books of Piety and Devotion at the lowest possible price ; and 
in cases where persons are too poor to purchase, to supply them gratuitously. 

4. To remove every obstacle which may occur to prevent Catholic Soldiers, Sailors, 
Inmates of Workhouses, Hospitals and Prisons from enjoying the full and 
unfettered freedom of their worship and the comforts of religious instruction 
by the Clergy. 

5. To vindicate the rights of all classes of Catholics, and particularly those of the 
poor, to the full enjoyment of every right and privilege to which they are 
legally entitled, and to apply for the redress of every grievance to which 
Catholics, as sch, may be subjected. 

N.B.—As the complete redress of every well-founded complaint and the removal 
of every impediment to the religious education of Catholics are the main objects of 
the Institute, it is not intended to regulate the assistance by the sums of money 
subscribed from any particular place. 

The above desirable objects are intended to be accomplished by organizing the 
entire Catholic Body of Great Britain in one Society, so as, by the collection of small 
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sums from every individual, to place at the disposal of the Institute funds sufficient to 
meet every case. The want of such co-operation among Catholics has been too 
generally felt to be any longer a question ; and it becomes now the imperative duty 
of every one to support an Institution which will afford Catholics, for the first time in 
this country, an opportunity of coming fairly before their fellow-countrymen. The 
good results of such a combination are indeed incalculable ; and the Committee are 
happy to state that, accordingly, this Institution has the sanction of all the Right 
Reverend the Vicars-Apostolic of Great Britain, and of a numerous body of the 
Clergy, Nobility and Gentry. 

The subscriptions have been fixed at a small sum, and may be paid either monthly 
or yearly, in order to afford every one an opportunity of assisting in this great work 
of Charity. 

Many other privileges and benefits are intended to be conferred upon Members ; 
but, in the present state of the Institute, the Committee defer their consideration 
until the state of the funds throughout the country can be correctly known. 

In the meantime it is very gratifying to be able to state that many Local Societies 
have been already formed both in Town and Country; and the Committee feel 
confident that nothing is wanting to insure the utmost success but the contributions 
of every Catholic, however humble may be his rank, or however small may be his 
means. 

Every person is a member who pays any sum not less than Six Shi//ings by the 
year, or Sixpence by the month, 

By order of the Committee, 
JAMES SMITH, Secrerary. 

December 6, 1838. 


It must be quite evident, so far as literature is concerned, 
that such a programme as that adopted by the Catholic Institute 
would be insufficient for present-day purposes. The range of 
such a body now-a-days must be wider in all directions ; it must 
take in many things of the very existence of which our fathers 
fifty years ago never dreamed. Those who would take up its 
work must recognize, as has been well said by Father Rickaby, 
“that the future of the Church is with the people—that it is 
high time to interest themselves about Trades Unions and 
Co-operative Stores, Thrift and Profit-sharing, Over-crowding 
and Sccialism.”? What meaning would these words have con- 
veyed to the founders of the Catholic Institute ? 

No, we live in a different world ; better or worse if you will, 
but certainly different ; and yet certainly the same, for, however 
conditions may alter, the struggle is that great one between light 
and darkness which shall end only with the consummation of the 
world. And the Catholic Institute is gone—even its very 
memory has all but faded away. Some fifteen years ago, a 
Society, formed like it by zealous men and women, priests and 
laity, took up its work; like every such good enterprise, it 
received the blessing of the Sovereign Pontiff, and the sanction 


2 Socialism, p. 32. 
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of the Hierarchy. But the active mind which planned and 
guided it was called to other spheres of labour; and the Catholic 
Truth Society, for a time at least, fell into abeyance. 

It may be permitted me to sketch out the work which would 
fitly come within the sphere of a Society which, at the present 
day, would aim at taking the place of the Catholic Institute. 
The small subscription and the cheapness of publications are at 
least as important now as they were fifty years ago; the scope 
of the latter must, however, be very greatly enlarged if Catholics 
are to keep pace with the requirements of the times. We have 
to bear in mind the wants of our own people, as well as those of 
outsiders ; to recognize the bearing of temporal upon spiritual 
matters ; in a word, to do all in our power and use every means 
to advance the cause which we know to be that of God. 

It might be thought that, with our cheap prayer-books and 
Catholic newspapers and magazines, the literary wants of Cath- 
olics were fully provided for. But there is a,much wider field 
for work in this direction than is generally supposed. Take, for 
instance, the symbolism of our Church Offices. Grand and beau- 
tiful as it is, hardly any of our poor and comparatively few of our 
more educated people know much about it; it is intended to 
convey a lesson, but the lesson is not learnt. How many out of 
a hundred Catholics taken at random understand any of the 
symbolism of the Baptismal Service? The touching of the 
tongue, the changing of the stole, the breathing upon the unre- 
generate infant, the exorcism, the anointing :—all these things 
were meant to teach, but those for whom they are intended are 
ignorant of their meaning. A Protestant friend goes with some 
poor Catholics to a christening. “ What did he mean by spitting 
on his finger and putting it in the baby’s mouth ?” says he to 
Pat, the proud father of the new-made Christian. “ Well, I 
can’t rightly say, Jim,” Pat answers. The good fellow knows it 
is all right, but Jim, if he is courteous enough to let the matter 
drop, goes home more than ever convinced that the Catholics 
are “a superstitious lot.” 

This is one case in which a Society might step in. In some 
Protestant churches the Baptismal Service, although of course 
read in English, is handed to the sponsors and bystanders neatly 
printed on a card. Why could not this be done for our own 
people—the Latin and English in parallel columns, with short 
explanations of the ceremonies interspersed ? It is true some 
prayer-books supply this ; but I have assisted at many baptisms 
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in more than one church, and never yet saw a prayer-book in the 
hands of the godparents or friends. The want must have been 
felt hundreds of times by priests and others; but probably it 
would not be worth a pubiisher’s while to supply it, and this 
seems to mark it out as the work for a Society. 

This is only one example out of many which might be 
given. Might it not be well that our folk should understand 
something of the Marriage Service? Would not the friends 
round the sick-bed like to know, before or after, if not at the 
time, what the priest had been saying and doing when giving 
Extreme Unction? In a word—have we anything to lose, 
rather have we not everything to gain, by helping our people to 
understand somewhat of the meaning of the services in which 
they are called upon to take part ? 

The ceremonies of Holy Week again—why should not our 
poor be enabled to enter more fully into these? Nay, would 
not many of them gain by understanding more of the sym- 
bolism of the Mass? Of course they are taught this at school, 
as they are taught many other things—although it is sur- 
prising how little even children know about it—but the know- 
ledge is not retained. How little is known of the lives of the saints 
and the practical lessons which they convey! Again, Cardinal 
Manning has lately reminded us of St. Teresa's saying, that one 
of the causes of all the evils of her day was ignorance of Holy 
Scripture: “and,” said his Eminence, “she would, I fear, say 
the same in these days.” In this direction, the Bishop of Salford 
has not waited for any Society to take up the work; but he 
would be greatly aided by the help of such a body. Indeed, 
one of the aims of such a Society would be the bringing of useful 
and cheap publications under the eyes of its members. A very 
large number of priests are in small country missions, miles 
away from any Catholic centre or repository; they feel the 
want of some literature for their people, but they cannot afford 
expensive books, and as the small and cheap ones hardly pay 
for advertising, they do not know of their existence. But such, 
if members of the Society, would be supplied with sets of its 
publications, and, if nothing suitable is found, they could com- 
municate with head-quarters and suggest that it should be 
provided. And if a selected list of the cheap publications issued 
by various publishers were also put into circulation, a consider- 
able impetus would be given to the sale of these. 

As an indication of a want still unsupplied, I would name a 
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series of short telling leaflets, each taking up and explaining 
some one point of Catholic teaching. In this way, a double 
purpose would be served; for our own people would be con- 
firmed in their faith, and outsiders would be instructed. Priests 
in populous centres, through whose hands a stream of the 
working class and the poor is continually passing, tell us of the 
absolute ignorance of the most elementary truths of religion 
which they find among their catechumens. With Catholics it 
often happens that while believing and practising their religion, 
they are unable to give an explanation of it to those with whom 
they are surrounded. The /ustructions on the Sacraments, selected 
from Lingard by the Catholic Truth Society some years since, 
are of course excellent ; but there is room for something simpler 
and brighter, and dealing with yet more elementary truths. 

It is already evident, that the Society of which we are 
speaking can only do its work satisfactorily by having a staff 
of writers whose attainments are as varied as the requirements 
which they have to meet. For it is not enough to provide litera- 
ture bearing upon the distinctive points of Catholic teaching, or 
defending the Church against the attacks, united or distinct, of 
ignorance, prejudice, and falsehood. We must show what are 
our principles when such topics as Socialism thrust themselves 
into prominence ; the various negations of truth, from Protes- 
tantism to Positivism, must be encountered ; it is necessary to 
defend the very groundwork of Christianity, nay, even of religion 
itself. Side by side with all these, there must be an adequate 
provision for the temporal as well as the spiritual needs of our 
own people ; for, day by day, may be traced more clearly the 
influence of the former upon the latter. If drunkenness, for 
example, is one of the most certain steps towards the deteriora- 
tion of our people, it should not be beyond our province to teach 
temperance ; and if, by cleanliness and thrift, the self-respect of 
the poor can be advanced, such aids to religion are not to be 
despised. The establishment of a Lending Library or a Penny 
Bank may be made a centre of spiritual work ; and it should not 
be beyond the dignity of the Society to issue leaflets promoting 
the formation of these. Our Lord indeed condemned those who 
tithed the mint and anise and cummin, and left the weightier 
things of the Law; but He added “these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone.” 

It is not, however, implied that the policy of such a Society 
should be entirely defensive. It may be, and sometimes is, 
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desirable to carry the war into’ the enemy’s camp: and it may 
be as true a service to show the falseness of the various systems 
which have been set up in opposition to the Church as it is to 
defend the Churck herself against the attacks of those without. 
Indeed, the one is often the necessary complement of the other. 
If we destroy a false belief we are bound to have a true one at 
hand to put in its place; if we try to convince a man that the 
Bible is not the rule of faith, we must be ready to show him that 
the Church is: in a word, we must be constructive as weil as 
destructive. 

There are times, too, when a vigorous protest against 
Protestant assumption and misrepresentation seems peculiarly 
necessary. The present is one of these. Even the daily and 
weekly newspapers which concern themselves with religious 
questions—excluding the so-called “religious Press’—have 
lately assumed the continuity of the present Anglican Establish- 
ment with the pre-Reformation Church; and although such 
pretensions, emphasized as they have been by “Church 
Defence” lecturers up and down the country, have been con- 
clusively exposed in many a local newspaper, whose columns 
have, with commendable fairness, been open to both sides, there 
is still room for the work of a Society which would take up the 
matter systematically, and provide a supply of suitable leaflets 
for distribution—it might even be at or after the Protestant 
lecture. The clergy themselves would be the first to avail them- 
selves of and to welcome such help. Some years ago a priest, 
whose useful life had been broken in upon by the advent 
in his quiet country town of one of these “weeds,” which, as 
Dean Swift said: “The Pope had thrown over his garden 
wall,” appealed to a Catholic body claiming to be representative, 
for help in the matter. He wanted some leaflets printed which 
would show the falsity and absurdity of the lecturer's state- 
ments; but the work did not come within the scope of the 
society referred to, and was ultimately done (with satisfactory 
results) at his own expense. A Society, such as that now 
indicated, might easily take up this work. 

Even such comparatively secular matters as the providing of 
tales and other small books, suitable for prizes in schools or 
catechism classes, might be undertaken by the Society. There 
is, of course, a large number of these already in existence, but 
they are in constant demand, and greater variety is needed, 
especially of very cheap ones. Our story books are dispro- 
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portionately dear, and there is too little variety in our children’s 
books. Work of this kind is largely undertaken by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and similar bodies; and it 
certainly tends in the right direction. The need for Catholic 
reading of every kind is growing day by day, and with it must 
increase our efforts to supply it. 

I have been speaking of such a Society as if it were 
hypothetical, but it can hardly have escaped the observation of 
Catholics that during the last year or so an attempt has been 
made to realize the plan here laid down, and that attempt has 
been attended with an amount of success far exceeding the 
anticipations of those who set it on foot. 


After a period of rest [I quote from a recent number of the Zadét\, 
lasting some ten or twelve years, the Catholic Truth Society has 
resumed its labours under the presidency of the Bishop of Salford, its 
original founder. The aid of several well-known priests and laymen has 
been obtained as writers and editors, while many more have become 
subscribers and distributors of the literature provided by the Society. 
A stimulus has been given to the work by the Indulgences granted by 
the Holy Father “to those who write, print, distribute, or in any other 
way help in the diffusion of truth by means of the Catholic Truth papers 
or tracts ;” and the number and variety of pamphlets and leaflets already 
issued speak well for the energy and capability of those engaged in the 
undertaking. 


Some account of the various publications already undertaken 
by the Truth Society—which will be holding the first annual 
meeting since its full re-organization about the time these pages 
are issued—is given in the Zad/et: this may be briefly 
summarized by saying that among them are leaflets, tracts, and 
pamphlets dealing with many of the subjects indicated in the 
earlier portion of this paper. A long list of publications is no 
certain indication of success, for these may grow dusty upon 
their shelves and no one will be the better for them. But if the 
approval of the bishops and clergy and the support of the laity, 
coupled with an already large sale and circulation; if the 
sympathy and active co-operation of those in our colonies and 
in the English-speaking lands of the Western Hemisphere ; if an 
increase of interest among rich and poor ;—give ground for hope, 
that ground has already been gained, for assuredly none of these 
have been wanting. Nor is the Truth Society content with 
circulating its own publications. To quote once more from the 
Tablet : 
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3esides its own works, it promotes the sale of good and cheap 
publications, of which it issues a list; among the rest the Bishop of 
Salford’s “People’s Manuals,” Father Bampfield’s telling pamphlets, 
and others, have been largely disposed of through the medium of the 
Society. . . . Nor does the Society limit its operations to those 
already mentioned. A fund has been started in connection with it 
for supplying literature to Catholics on sea-going vessels, such as 
emigrant and troop ships, and a good deal has already been done in 
this direction. Altogether the Society, both by what it promises to do 
and what it has already performed, calls for the confidence and practical 
sympathy of the Catholic community. 


There remains for consideration the question of distribu- 
tion, and this it is not easy to solve. The Bishop of Salford, at 
the November meeting of the Truth Society, urged the formation 
of a class of “sowers,” who should specially devote themselves to 
this part of the work: but at present “the Jabourers are few.” 
The Society of St. Vincent of Paul has more than once, in its 
annual report, pointed out the importance of the spreading of 
Catholic literature, and several Conferences have taken it up as 
part of their work. In other places members of Guilds or 
Confraternities have taken the matter in hand; more than all, 
the clergy have come forward, and, often at their own expense, 
have circulated the various publications. 

By these means, and by the aid of subscription, the work of 
diffusing Catholic truth can be extended. The recent words of 
the Bishop of Salford may fitly be quoted, having additional 
weight as coming from one who has himself long followed the 
way in which he would have others walk. In his anual of 
Catholic Politics he writes : 


We are in the age of the Apostolate of the Press. It can penetrate 
where no Catholic can enter. It can do its work as surely for God as 
for the devil. It is an instrument in our hands. 

All should take part in this apostolate; here at least there is work 
for everyone. For ten who can write, ten thousand can subscribe, and 
a hundred thousand can scatter the seed. For this purpose, under the 
patronage of the Hierarchy, and richly indulgenced by the Holy See, the 
Catholic Truth Society has been founded by a number of priests and 
laymen. It is already doing good work ; but the good work ought to be 
multiplied through every town and mission, not in England only, but 
throughout the British Empire. It instructs, edifies, and amuses, it 
educates and evangelizes Catholics and non-Catholics. It will become 
an engine of gigantic power in the service of God, if our men and 
women have in them only the hearts and wills to become apostles. 
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Say not that to scatter books, pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets is waste 
and loss, if you have but a grain of faith in the Gospel parable of the 
sower. God Himself, with bountiful hand, is always sowing His grace 
over the world of men, and what is the history of His sowing? Is 
greater fruit to spring up under the hand of the servant than of the 
Master? But for every effort we make, there is an eternal reward. 

We need writers, a multitude of subscribers, and a numberless body 
of men and women sowing and scattering the truth wherever English 
is read and spoken. This means zeal, time, labour, and, we may add, 
humility, for the work has not the apparent dignity of debates on public 
questions and passing resolutions, though it will be at least as certain of 
its spiritual results. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 














Lhe Belgian Riots. 
iiiiale 


THE mining and manufacturing districts of Belgium have lately 
been the scene of disturbances, which almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a civil war. For days the storm raged, spreading 
with amazing rapidity, paralyzing for the moment with its 
abruptness and violence the authorities, civil and military, until 
at length it met its master. The armed forces of the country 
were called out and employed in restoring peace and order at 
the heavy price of much bloodshed and loss of life. 

It may, perhaps, appear a little early to attempt an examina- 
tion of the causes which in this particular instance led to such 
fearful results. Order has, apparently, been fully restored, works 
and manufactories re-opened, and a large number of those who 
were out on strike have resumed work. ‘There still remains, 
however, that feeling of uneasiness and anxiety which ever 
follows in the wake of a rising of the working population. A 
feeling of uneasiness as to a possible recurrence of the violence 
and crime with which such risings are unfortunately but too 
often connected ; a feeling of anxiety to fathom the causes, and 
to aid in their removal. A short account of what actually took 
place will enable our readers to form for themselves an idea of 
the gravity of the rising, the rapidity of its extension, the class 
of people who took part in it, and the influences set at work to 
gain their support. 

Coming events, it is said, cast their shadows before them. 
As early as the 5th of March a serious disturbance arose at 
Renaix, a small town near Courtrai. A certain M. Gravitz, by 
birth a Pole, had invented an aniline dye, which he contended 
was being used in violation of his patent rights in many of the 
cloth factories of Renaix. He brought an action against several 
of their owners, and obtained from the Law Courts a permission 
to inspect the works, and hold an inquiry on the spot. His 
presence and interference were resented, and the workmen took 
up their masters’ quarrel warmly. They besieged his hotel, and 
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by energetic means gave him to understand his presence was 
objectionable to them. M. Gravitz took the hint, but delayed 
his departure. The crowd grew menacing and from violent 
words proceeded to violent action. The hotel was broken into, 
M. Gravitz took to a precipitate flight, escorted by the Bourg- 
mestre and other communal dignitaries. Had matters stopped 
here the incident would have called for little comment. Unfor- 
tunately they did not. <A spirit of mischief came over the men, 
and they resisted all attempts to disperse them. They sacked 
two hotels, repulsed the local gendarmery, and paraded the 
streets in a state of excitement. From one excess they hurried 
to another, there was nothing for it but to send for the troops. 
A telegram to Audenarde called out two squadrons of lancers. 
A fight ensued, in which the military were roughly treated and 
compelled to retire. Reinforcements soon arrived, and after 
some very serious rioting restored the town to its normal con- 
dition of tranquillity. Several arrests were made, and subse- 
quently the ringleaders were summarily dealt with. Short as 
was this disturbance, it furnished evident proof that there were 
many in the town eager to avail themselves of an occasion to 
provoke disorder. 

Before dealing with the riots at Liege and elsewhere, which 
followed so closely upon those at Renaix, attention may well be 
‘directed to certain features in connection with the organization 
of a meeting which is to be held in the capital on the 13th of 
next June, two days before the general election. Our motive in 
referring to this matter is that we consider the action of those 
interested in this projected demonstration to have been most 
injudicious and impolitic, and in some degree to have hastened 
the outbreak that occurred. The programme announced for the 
June demonstration is that working-men from all parts of 
Belgium are to assemble in Brussels with the object of parading 
its chief thoroughfares, as the advocates of universal suffrage. 
M. Buls, the Bourgmestre of Brussels (an official we have already 
had occasion to introduce to the readers of THE MONTH, when 
writing of the riots of September 7, 1884), has from the first 
taken great interest in the organization of the meeting, an 
interest not purely arising out of an official anxiety to know 
what is to be done and the numbers likely to take part in the 
doing of it, but which evidently springs from personal sympathy 
with the principles of the organizers. In a circular addressed 
to the communal and civic authorities of the country, calling 
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for statistics as to the probable strength of their respective con- 
tingents, he described the manifestation, in language borrowed 
for the occasion from a Radical journal, as the supreme pacific 
attempt of the disinherited classes of the country to gain their 
ends. Surely this was running a risk such as his experience of 
two years’ date should have warned him against incurring. No 
amount of precaution on his part, in the event of the pacific 
attempt turning out to be the reverse, can prevent the “dis- 
inherited classes” from doing their will. He ignominiously 
failed in 1884 to control a mob of rioters falling far short of two 
hundred thousand, the number announced as being ready to visit 
the capital on the 13th of June. M. Buls must know that there 
is danger attached to such manifestations, even when on a very 
small scale, and in a peaceful neighbourhood. How much more 
so when on one so vast, comprising not merely the rank and file 
of the Belgian Liberals, but every group and section of the 
socialist and anarchist bodies. And these are to meet at Brussels 
on the eve of parliamentary elections when, as everyone knows, 
excitement runs high. He cannot assuredly plead ignorance 
in this case. The imprudence of his circular was severely com- 
mented upon even by newspapers favourable to his own political 
party. The Chronique wrote that there would be riots, and 
something worse than riots. The £7oz/e predicted that all who 
had a word to say against the present Ministry, or the present 
state of the Constitution, would be in Brussels in June and 
would give expression to their feelings. The Réforme published 
a letter from its correspondent at Mons, in which he declared 
that the Borinage (the coal mining district of which Mons is the 
centre) would be largely represented, and he urged the miners to 
conduct themselves in a quiet and orderly manner. The Catholic 
Press looked upon the whole business with deep concern. To 
them, the manifestation appeared in the light of a plan to 
intimidate and overawe the executive, and failing this, to bring 
about a repetition of the disgraceful scenes of September 7, 
1884. These scenes were still painfully remembered by the 
Catholic body, and but little trust or confidence was felt in the 
Bourgmestre’s inclination or power to quell a disturbance should 
it arise. They knew there was much distress prevalent in the 
mining districts, work was scarce, dissatisfaction general and 
daily spreading through the exertions of the leading socialists, 
whose power and influence are never so dominant as in times of 
bad trade and scarcity of work. 
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The “supreme pacific attempt” however developed itself 
sooner and in a far different way from what M. Buls seemed to 
expect. A circular posted in the public places and streets of 
Liége, and emanating from the Anarchist Club of that town, 
called the members together for the 18th of March, in order to 
celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the Paris Commune. This 
document is unfortunately too long for a verbatim quotation in 
these pages. One sentence will suffice as a specimen of the 
whole, “Shall we allow our wives and children to starve when 
shops are packed full of riches?” A strange and perhaps novel 
feature 6f this circular is that all its abuse, violence, and wrath, 
is levelled not at the arzstos or the calotins, but at the middle 
class, or classe bourgeoise, and the local employers of labour. 
Thousands of these circulars were distributed before the 18th, 
and it seems astounding that in presence of the facts before 
them, the civil authorities did not take special precautions 
against a riot. The usual precautions only were adopted and 
were lamentably insufficient. By eight o’clock on the 18th of 
March the Place St. Lambert was thronged with workmen. 
What took place within the Anarchist Club has not yet been 
made public. Comparatively few of the many present could 
gain an entrance, but while the meeting of the Club was in 
progress, speeches were made at various points of the Place. 
Meanwhile the huge crowd was increasing, miners from Jem- 
mapes, ironworkers from Seraing, kept pouring in. Speeches of 
extraordinary violence were delivered and eagerly listened to. 
The meeting over, a procession was formed, and traversed the 
chief streets of the city. Stone throwing was started, shops 
rifled and sacked, and disorder became general. Valuable time 
was lost in consultation by the town council. A decree was 
issued forbidding groups of more than five persons to form in 
any part of the town. There is little doubt but that a rapid 
movement of cavalry would have done more good than this 
decree and in a far shorter time than it took to issue it. The 
local gendarmery and civic guards (a force to which a// able 
citizens must belong and one which has to put up with more 
public ridicule than public drill) were called out to quell the 
rioting. The task was quite beyond them. The mob held 
possession of the streets till after ten, when the arrival of the 
regulars in strong force put an end to the disturbances for the 
night, a great deal of sacking and pillaging had taken place and 
several serious collisions occurred between the rioters and the 
military, many of both being badly injured. 
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On the 19th, 20th, and 2Ist, strikes began throughout the 
mining and iron working districts of the country. They were 
started at Jemmapes, a town near Seraing. The strike soon 
spread to this latter town, but did not at once find its way into 
the famous establishment of the Cockerill Company. Intimi- 
dation played a large part in these strikes. In most cases they 
were fotally unexpected—dissatisfaction was rampant, doubtless 
owing to the want of work rather than the rate of pay in the 
district. Many of the large factories and works were only open 
four days of the week, few, if any, were working the whole six. 
From Seraing the strike found its way to Feluy and Ligny. 
It was evident that the workmen were acting upon the lines of a 
preconcerted programme. The immediate result of these 
strikes was to heighten the excitement and to increase very 
formidably the strength of-.the rioters. In but too many places 
their ranks were swollen by half-willing hands, who left re- 
luctantly enough the little work they had to depend upon for 
their daily sustenance. Refuse they dare not in presence of 
the infuriated strikers. 

The situation round about Liege and Seraing was critical 
in the extreme during the few days after the 18th. Large 
bodies of troops were despatched from Brussels, and for 
awhile military law prevailed. Meanwhile the anarchists 
were not inactive. Meetings were held in many large towns. 
At Brussels they met on the 25th of March, and later on in 
Ghent, but a rising in either of these places was forestalled by 
the excellent precautions taken by the governors of the 
provinces. To General Vandersmissen, an officer who served in 
Mexico with the Belgian Legion, sent over to aid the unfortunate 
Maximilian, was entrusted the sole military command of the 
forces in the disaffected provinces. To his vigorous and effective 
action the repression of the disturbances in and around Seraing 
is certainly due. Conflicts between the army and the strikers 
were numerous and often accompanied by loss of life. 

Matters began to look a little brighter towards the 25th, when 
an alarming outbreak took place at Charleroi, the centre of the 
Belgian iron industry. Strikes were organized and started in 
the coal mines at Ransart and in the quarries of M. Wircqz, the 
workmen demanding an increase in their wages of twenty-five 
per cent. As at Liége the movement grew apace. Bands of 
strikers swept the country for miles around, visiting every mine 
and factory and compelling the suspension of all work. Con- 
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flicts between the workmen and the gendarmery soon took place, 
and the presence of troops became imperatively necessary. 
Here, again, as at Liége, the men disgraced themselves by acts 
of pillage and violence in spite of every effort made by the civil 
authorities to get them to listen to reason. The number of men 
out on strike by the 26th has been put down at 20,000, On that 
day, in broad daylight, were committed deeds of violence and 
destruction scarcely less hideous and culpable than some of 
those perpetrated by the Communists at Paris. Five country 
seats in the neighbourhood were sacked and burnt to the ground, 
the magnificent glass factory of M. Baudoux, a self-made man, 
was rifled, the stock smashed, the machinery and tools de- 
stroyed, and the whole block of buildings given to the flames. 
_ By this deed over 950 workmen not on strike and refusing to go 
‘on strike, were thrown out of work for many weeks. Not con- 
tent with this act of brutality the rioters hurried off to 
M. Baudoux’s house, and for the space of two hours they set to 
work, cutting and hacking his pictures and statues, ransacking 
drawing and reception rooms, then finding their way to the 
cellars, terminated their orgies in a wild carouse. Fast spreading 
flames aroused them to a sense of their danger, and those 
capable of escaping lost no time in doing so. Far from being 
satisfied with what they had already accomplished they looked 
about them for new triumphs. There remained but little to 
destroy. The hills around were bright with flames, the road- 
ways choked with pillage and plunder, amidst which miners mad 
with drink and frenzy were reeling about or stretched on the 
ground. <A convent, that of Soleilmont, lying in their route, was 
not destined to escape their brutality and rapacity. By threats 
they extorted from the nuns a sum of two hundred francs, and 
then, forcing their way in, drove the religious and the children 
out of the house. Nota room escaped pillage. What was not 
taken was destroyed—-even the very clothing of the inmates. 
Their rage for pillage and destruction seems to have shown no 
bounds during the night of the 25th and the whole of the 
following day. They held possession of the neighbourhood and 
terrorized over the inhabitants, visiting house after house 
demanding alms, which they knew no one would dare to 
refuse. Troops poured in fast enough after the damage was 
done, and General Vandersmissen found himself at the head of 
8,000 men. He at once took possession of the heights and 
drove the rebels back into town. A few sanguinary conflicts, 
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and the anarchist triumph and rule was over. Order slowly 
reappeared. The fury of the outburst seemed to have spent 
itself. The very rioters appeared cowed and appalled at what 
they had done, and slunk away in terror at the scenes around 
them. The whole movement, it may be said, was arrested and 
quelled with the repression of the disorders around Charleroi. 
Attempts were made to raise a revolt at Mons and elsewhere, 
but they failed. The authorities were forewarned and fore- 
armed, and by their conduct at Charleroi, showed they were 
terribly in earnest. Calm and tranquillity now succeeded the 
recent feverish state of public excitement. Collieries, mines and 
factories were re-opened, and the strikers were eager to return to 
work, Within a week of the arrival of the military at Charleroi, 
more than four-fifths of those on strike had resumed work. 

Sad as it is to read of those scenes which rivetted upon 
Belgium the anxious attention of all Europe, it is still more 
sad to reflect upon the causes which gave rise to them—causes 
which, though not, unfortunately, confined to that country, are 
perhaps more rapidly producing their results there than in any 
other. Stagnation of trade, the closing of collieries and factories, 
the shortening of the working hours, prove that the Belgian 
employers of labour are themselves victims of the universal 
commercial crisis. There is something far deeper than dis- 
satisfaction and distress in these explosions of the working 
classes. Want and misery are but aids and incentives to the 
false and cruel principles by which so many thousands of the 
class have allowed themselves to be led into crime. Duped 
and cajoled ever since they abandoned or neglected the first 
tenets of their faith, they have been led on from a creedless 
Liberalism to accept the promises of a socialist Anarchism. 
Taught to revile all things sacred, to ignore and disavow the 
Divine law, they have easily acquired the conviction that they 
are free to break the civil law. Freed from all religious re- 
straint, they writhe under any other, and regard as their enemies 
all whose fortune or prospects are brighter than their own. In 
a moment of folly they gave practical effect to the teachings of 
their leaders. In a few short days they brought upon them- 
selves and many thousands of their fellow working-men degra- 
dation and misery. 

But the responsibility for what has occurred in Belgium does 
not rest only upon the socialist and anarchist leaders and their 
unfortunate dupes. The State must take its share, and a large 
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share of the blame for what has occurred. Belgium is reaping 
some of the fruit of the years during which a Liberal Govern- 
ment hostile to the Church directed her internal policy. Godless 
schools and an infidel press, that has done its best to destroy 
the influence of the Church upon the working classes, these 
agencies have had no small part in producing the late terrible 
crisis. When a State tells men that they may throw off every 
religious restraint, when it provides the secular school to begin 
a course of godless education which in later years is completed 
by the press and the clubs, it is training up a class of men who 
are hostile not only to religion, but to social order. The work 
of many years cannot be undone in a few months. Violence of 
speech, violence in the press, leads to deeds of violence, and then 
the civil power steps in and tramples out the flame its own 
recently abandoned policy has kindled. 

The task of the Catholic and Conservative Executive of 
Belgium is a hard one. It has, however, recognized that imme- 
diate steps must be taken to render the recurrence of any 
such movement as the recent outbreak impossible. This done, 
it intends to complete the branch and local railways throughout 
the country, in order to give employment to those out of work. 
Since its accession to power it has proved itself fully alive to 
the necessity of improving the moral and social condition of 
the working classes. No nobler task, no more pressing problem, 
could demand its attention. The fearful outbreak which it was its 
painful duty to quell has exposed but too vividly the evil which 
threatens the political existence of the country. To remove it 
every effort will be made, and no more hopeful prospects of 
its ultimate success is to be found than in the fact that the 
Government look to God’s Church and His ministers for help 
and encouragement in its accomplishment. 


AUSTIN G,. OATES. 











Chapters on Theology. 


THE CHURCH. 


II.—FOUNDATION OF THE KINGDOM. 
Dip Christ found a Kingdom upon earth? A strange question, 
if Christ were Man only, and His Kingdom such as mere men 
found. He died young, before the age at which men usually 
begin great enterprises. Of His life all, except a brief period, 
was spent in toilsome poverty. During its two or three last 
years He grouped some few followers around Him, and moved 
with them through the towns and villages of Palestine, preaching 
strange doctrines, exciting hopes He would not realize, at open 
enmity with the political and religious leaders of His people. 
And when the end came He had formed no party. He was 
made prisoner after one solitary blow had been struck in His 
defence; He was at once and finally abandoned by all His 
followers and friends ; not a voice was raised for His acquittal 
when the death-sentence was submitted to popular approval ; 
and, beyond the tears of a few tender-hearted women, His 
execution evoked no single mark of sympathy from those who 
gathered round His Cross, to see Him die. Surely history 
offers no example, and reason points to no probability, of an 
earthly sovereignty being reared upon such foundations. 

It is only when we consider Christ as God that the improba- 
bility disappears. Antecedently, we expect that God will not 
work as mere man works; we are prepared to find Him carrying 
out designs by methods which could never recommend them- 
selves to merely human intellects, or prove sufficient in merely 
human hands. It is one of the badges of our littleness that we 
must choose fit means for the ends we have in view; and the 
measure of our success is the wisdom of our selection. But it is 
the privilege and the proof of a Divine power to act unfettered by 
such trammels ; and God sets His own stamp and seal upon His 
works, when the created agencies employed are most inadequate 
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to the results accomplished. Human improbabilities, therefore, 
need be no obstacle to our inquiry: Did Christ found a Kingdom 
upon earth ? 

And first: When we bear in mind, what has been already 
pointed out, that He declared His intention of establishing a 
Kingdom, and claimed for Himself the dignity of a King, that 
He acquiesced in the popular expectation of a Messianic 
Kingdom, only excluding from it what was inconsistent with its 
spiritual aims, that He even called men to follow Him under 
hope of preferment in it, we have a sure guarantee that a King- 
dom was established by Him: “God is not as man that He 
should lie, neither as the Son of Man that He should be 
changed: hath He said and shall He not do? hath He spoken 
and shall He not make good ?” 

But, apart from such considerations, the New Testament 
writings afford abundant evidence of the foundation of the 
Kingdom ; they trace even, step by step, the process by which 
Christ built it up. From the disciples and adherents who 
gathered round Him He chose out an inner circle of twelve, who 
were to be His more immediate friends, admitted to a perfect 
knowledge of the Divine plan, and prepared to become His 
instruments in executing it. Not apt instruments, judged 
humanly: for they were slow of intellect and hard of heart to 
conceive the Messiah’s office rightly. But He taught them in 
patience and in love, and formed and moulded them by slow 
degrees into the teachers and the rulers for which He destined 
them. Little by little He weaned them from the carnal Jewish 
hope. In His very first instruction He impressed on them two 
ideas, which must have been utterly at variance with all they 
had previously held most certain: Membership in the Kingdom 
was not to be an inheritance ; not every child of Abraham was 
born into it; personal effort was required, often at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice. Its greatest privileges, too, were not earthly 
honours and possessions ; the poor were to be its most favoured 
members ; persecution and suffering the marks of dignity and 
high place in it. Somewhat later, He made known to them that 
citizenship was not for the Jews only; but that He had “ other 
sheep” not of the Jewish fold, that “many should come from 
the East and from the West, and should sit down with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and with Jacob;” that the very wanderers on the 
highways and bye-ways should be gathered in to the marriage- 
feast of the King’s Son. And He named the new Kingdom, 
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Ecclesia, or “ Church,” “the Society,” that is, “of these called 
forth,” whom He was to “ redeem to God by His Blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 

Under the veil of parables, like those of the sower, the tares, 
the fishing-net, the leaven and the mustard seed, He described 
to them its small beginnings, the difficulties it would encounter, 
the different classes who would seek entrance into it, and its 
world-wide expansion. He set before them clearly the objects 
at which it was to aim; He appointed the initiatory rite by 
which admission should be granted ; He determined the various 
means by which its social life was to be preserved pure and 
vigorous. Then He showed them their own duties in it—how 
they were to be His ministers through every city and people, 
“ preaching and publishing the glad tidings of the Kingdom of 
God,” and drawing men to it bya gentle violence; how they 
were to govern it in His Name, binding and loosing with His 
authority ; and how, even from amongst themselves, one was to 
be chosen, to whom the keys of the Kingdom should be con- 
fided, and who, after Christ Himself, was to be the sure foundation 
of the Church. For two years and more He laboured with an 
infinite gentleness to prepare them for His purpose,—prepared 
them, perhaps, all the better by the last sad lesson of human 
frailty, which He permitted them to learn, when they fell from 
Him at the Passion—and then, at last, after He had strengthened 
their faith, and renewed their courage, and given fresh energy to 
their’love by His risen presence, “ appearing to them and speak- 
ing of the Kingdom of God,” He bestowed upon them, before 
“ascending to the Father,” the power and the privileges He had 
promised: “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so I also send 
you. All power is given to Me in Heaven and on earth. Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them into the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all days, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

“ And He was parted from them and carried up into Heaven, 
and they having adored Him, returned into Jerusalem with great 
joy,” to wait for “the baptism of fire,” the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, who, in the Saviour’s words, was “to clothe them 
with power from on High”—a tiny mustard seed, that little 
gathering of Galilean peasants, publicans, and fishermen, ignor- 
ant of the world, unknown to the world, and despised by it, 
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from which a mighty tree was to spring up and flourish, over- 
spreading all the nations, and sheltering them beneath its 
shade. 

Its growth was marvellous. On the feast of Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit came, and the great work of the Apostolate began. 
St. Peter, as was fitting, who had proclaimed, at Czsarea Phillipi, 
his belief in Christ’s Divinity, and so won for himself the 
primacy, was now the first to announce publicly the Saviour's 
Resurrection. Already, “in that day, there were added about 
three thousand souls,” both Jews and Proselytes of the Gate ; 
soon after, “the number of those who heard the Word and 
believed was made five thousand ;” then “the Word of the Lord 
increased, and the number of the disciples was multiplied in 
Jerusalem exceedingly, a great company also of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.” And “the grace of the Holy Ghost was 
poured out upon the Gentiles too;” the Apostles Paul and 
Barnabas were separated, by special revelation, to labour for 
their conversion, and “so spoke that multitudes believed,” not in 
Asia only, but in Greece also, in Macedonia, in Italy, and in 
Spain. The wondrous story of what had been witnessed in 
Jerusalem on that first Christian festival of Pentecost, the 
miracles which surrounded the infant Church, the bitter trials to 
which it was exposed, the fervour of converts who, persecutors 
to-day, became its warmest supporters on the morrow, the zeal 
of the Apostles—all conspired to carry the Gospel tidings to 
“every nation under Heaven.” And hence it was that St. Paul 
thanked God, within twenty-five years of Christ’s ignominious 
Death, that the faith of the Roman Church was “spoken of 
throughout the whole world ;” and that some twenty years later, 
in the evil days of Nero, “a vast multitude” of Christians, as 
the pagan Tacitus relates, perished in Rome itself. Before thirty 
years have passed, Pliny, the Koman Governor of Pontus and 
Bithynia, consults his master, Trajan, about the Christian 
superstition, “which is not confined to the cities only, but has 
spread its poison among the country villages.” He hopes, indeed, 
to stay the progress of the evil; but the grounds of his hope are 
the measure of the hold which the new faith had taken upon the 
people: “ The temples, which were once almost deserted, begin to 
be again frequented ; the sacrifices, after a long intermission, are 
again revived.” After barely another fifty years, Justin Martyr 
could boast that, in spite of calumny and wiles and violence, 
“there is no race of men, whether barbarian or Greek, or by 
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whatever other name they may be called, whether nomads with- 
out homes, wanderers in waggons, or dwellers under tents, 
amongst whom prayer and thanksgiving are not offered to the 
Father and Creator of all, in the name of Jesus Crucified ;” 
and Tertullian, some few years later, could exclaim, with pardon- 
able exaggeration, that, if the Christians should withdraw from 
the Empire, “ You would tremble at the very solitude we should 
have made, at the silence and the affright of an expiring world ; 
you would have to search for subjects over whom to rule... . 
We are but of yesterday ; yet we have filled your empire, your 
cities, your islands, your fortresses and corporate towns, your 
assemblies, your very camps, your tribes, your companies, 
your palace, your senate and your forum. Your temples alone 
have we left to you.” 

We need not trace the development of the Kingdom any 
further. Its after history, until our own days, is the history of 
civilization. But we must bear in mind that «ll to which we 
have drawn attention, and all that has been done in the Church 
since then, was done in the name of Jesus, in fulfilment of a 
commission from Him, avowedly in pursuance of a plan which 
He had traced. Those who spoke the Divine message, spoke it 
as a message from Him; those who listened to it and obeyed, 
accepted it as His. Friends and enemies alike agree with the 
Thessalonian Jews: “These that have turned the world upside 
down, these all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that 
there is another King—one Jesus.” Jesus Christ, in despite of 
all human probability, and in the face of all earthly opposition, 
has undoubtedly built up a Kingdom; He has fulfilled the 
promise which only God would make and only God could 
execute: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 


men unto Me.” 


I1I.—CHRIST’S CHURCH A SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 

“My Kingdom is not of this world.” One thing only Pilate 
felt called upon to deal with among the charges Christ’s enemies 
had brought against him. “We have found this Man forbidding 
to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that He is Christ the King. 
Whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against Czsar.” 
Yet the charge was as false as all the others which they urged, 
and Christ set it easily aside: He was not come to compete with 
this world’s sovereigns, His Kingdom and His claims could 
stand peacefully side by side with theirs. 
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Under the former dispensation, in the days of the Theocracy, 
God’s Kingdom was established upon earthly principles. It 
looked, no doubt, beyond the limits of this earthly life, and 
strove to lead men towards the higher good, for which they were 
placed here to fit themselves. But it was a temporal govern- 
ment as well. It busied itself with purely civil interests, set 
before itself purely civil aims, and enforced its laws by a system 
of rewards and punishments largely, almost wholly, temporal. 
God was King in a widely different sense from that in which we 
assign kingship to Him. “I am the Lord thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt” is the key to Jewish conceptions 
of the Divine sovereignty. God had made them free: He was 
absolute Master of their persons, and so they “sanctified to Him 
every first-born that opened the womb among the children of 
Israel,” and then they “redeemed it with a price.” ‘When thou 
shalt fake the sum of the children of Israel according to their 
number,” it was said to Moses, “every one of them shall give a 
price for their souls to the Lord.” He was absolute owner of 
the “land flowing with milk and honey,” into which He brought 
them, and which He granted to their use, and so they paid Him 
tribute—tithes and “ first-fruits of the land which the Lord hath 
given.” He was their supreme and absolute legislator, of whom 
their priests and princes were only delegates; and so they 
ordered every detail of their lives, their homes, their dress, their 
food, their family relations, the distribution of their property, 
their social intercourse, their judicial proceedings, as well as 
their religious worship and moral conduct, by the Law He gave 
them. Clearly, it was impossible for a Hebrew of the old 
Theocracy to be the faithful subject of any other earthly state. 
Clearly, too, the Roman Governor would have been justified in 
his alarm, if Christ had consented to realize Jewish expectations 
and desires, “to restore the judges as they were at first, and the 
counsellors as at the beginning.” 

But Christ had no such purpose. The Christian common- 
wealth was to be purely spiritual. It was to consist of men, 
indeed ; but it was the souls of men, not their bodies, which were 
to be ever before the Church’s eyes. She was to occupy herself 
with their eternal interests, not their temporal concerns. She 
was to wage war with sin, not to repress crime. She was to 
point to sanctions beyond the reach of human law, not to formu- 
late a code of earthly penalties. She was to aim at man’s super- 
natural well-being and spiritual progress, not at his advancement 
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in worldly riches and material happiness. Her sole mission was 
to live and spend herself as an “ambassadress for Christ,” that 
Christ, through her, might carry on the work of man’s redemp- 
tion; might apply to the souls of men, until the end of time, 
the saving Blood He poured out for them on Calvary. It is too 
usual to speak of her influence upon political and social 
questions, as though we could measure her faithfulness to the 
trust reposed in her by the outward show she makes in things 
with which she has no direct concern. She may be, and in fact 
has been, the source of many temporal blessings to the 
individuals and the societies that have submitted to her teaching. 
Order, peace, plenty, gentle refinement, mental culture grow up, 
almost necessarily, where her principles hold sway. But her 
striving is not after these things. She cares for them, either not 
at all, or only “for the sake of the elect, that they may obtain 
the salvation, which is in Christ Jesus, with heavenly glory.” 
The gifts of grace, and the eternal happiness they lead to, are 
the sole objects she is greatly anxious for, and pursues with 
untiring eagerness ; as sin is the sole evil which she greatly fears, 
the sole evil she feels always called upon to combat. What can 
it matter to her that her children are ignorant and poor, of 
coarse tastes and deadened sensibilities, unless these things, 
somehow, disqualify for Heaven? Why should she be gladdened 
by their genius or their learning, their delicate and polished 
manners, or their abundant riches, unless these things are made 
helps towards future blessedness? Her calling is to save souls, 
to sanctify souls, to gain souls to Christ’s true faith, to shield 
them from sin, or raise them out of sin. She must judge all 
things by this standard, as she herself and her success or failure 
must be judged by it. And hence it is that her ways and 
methods, what she labours to achieve, and what she is contented 
to leave undone, are so often stones of scandal to the worldly 
minded. They will not realize that her chief and constant 
activity must be put forth within, in the heart of man, and that 
where the struggle is there must be her triumphs and defeats. 
They call on her to produce great and visible results even now, 
before her day of reckoning comes; they will have it that she 
ought to labour in the world’s cause, and set store by material 
comfort and the social virtues, and intellectual achievements, for 
their own sakes; and when she refuses to view things from the 
world’s standpoint, and sacrifice her own great object to the 
world’s ends, she is held to have been proved a failure. Men 
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speak of her with anger or pity or contempt, because she cannot 
consent to follow where they lead, and put time before wry 
The Divine society was not spiritual in its objects only ; 
was spiritual also, by almost necessary consequence, in its 
nature and organization. It was not endowed with earthly 
territory, or placed under any of the settled forms of temporal 
government. Had He willed it, Christ might, of course, have 
ordered otherwise. He was as wholly Lord of “all the 
kingdoms of the world” as of the Palestine He had bestowed 
upon the Israelites, and the Tempter’s “all shall be Thine,” 
dazzling as it may appear to us, was only a phrase of folly 
when addressed to Him. But He did not choose to exercise 
His right of Sovereignty: He did not take for Himself 
“whereon to rest His head;” He would not act as Judge 
between man and man, in the division of an inheritance: and 
the rights which He conferred upon His Church were those 
alone which He asserted for Himself. He did not, it is true, 
forbid her acceptance of provinces and jurisdiction, which men 
might offer to her; circumstances might arise in which she 
could wisely use them for the great work entrusted to her. 
But He did not grant them to her Himself: rather, He warned 
her against the dangers likely to come from too great worldly 
prosperity. “No man, being a soldier to God, entangleth 
himself with secular businesses” is applicable, of course, to every 
follower of Christ, but it is pre-eminentiy applicable to the 
Kingdom of His Church. The lofty interests she is charged 
with are utterly unlike those for which earthly states exist ; 
and she must safeguard and advance then by habits of thought, 
and modes of action, and tests of excellence so different from 
those of earthly rulers, that to burden her with the cares 
of extended civil government would have been to hinder 
grievously the fulfilment of her chiefest obligations. Freedom 
she should have to obey the Divine commandment of saving 
souls; that measure of temporal independence, too, she has a 
right to claim, which is needed to ensure such freedom ; and 
the worldly gifts which piety and zeal for religion may place 
at her disposal should be at least as safe from thieves and 
plunderers as is lay property which has been legally acquired. 
But her existence is not bound up with temporal possessions. 
Some of her noblest victories were gained, before any such 
possessions had been granted to her, nay, her unearthly origin 
and destiny were forced upon men’s minds, and their hearts were 
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drawn to her, by the very poverty and helplessness in which she 
was sent forth to conquer. 

Christ’s Kingdom was spiritual, too, in this, that it was not 
to be established or extended by the sword—the symbol of 
violence and earthly fears. There is, indeed, a Divine com- 
mission to preach the Gospel wherever there are souls to save. 
It is an office laid upon the Church ; and there is no power on 
earth which may lawfully hinder its accomplishment. But she 
must preach to willing hearers; she has received no authority 
to compel men to listen to her voice, much less to accept her 
teaching. Faith is to be free—a free gift from God, freely 
accepted by men; not forced upon them by threat of earthly 
punishment, but sinking into hearts that are obedient to the 
truth, because they are persuaded it is true, and are disposed to 
honour it by their virtues, not disgrace it by their hypocrisy. 
Her jurisdiction is over those who have taken upon themselves, 
in Baptism, the duties and the privileges of membership. Over 
others, too, Christ could have given her what power He chose. 
He gave her none: “ Them that are without, God will judge.” 


P, FINLAY. 
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A Devout Hymn in honour of the Mother of God (ascribed to St. Anselra), 
which St. Casimir of Poland was accustomed daily to recite, and which, 
in the year 1604, at the renewal of his shrine, was found lying under his 


head- 





Translated by the late Very Rev. Prior Aylward, O.P. 





DECADE I. 
OMNI DIE DIC MARL4. 


FROM day to day sing loud thy lay 
To Mary’s name, O soul of mine ; 
And freely praise her festal days 
And actions of her life divine. 
And let thine eyes, in glad surprise, 
Gaze on her wondrous dignity ; 
Sing through the earth the Mother’s worth, 
And sing the Maiden’s purity. 


Oh, bend thee low, and pray that thou 
Be lightened of thy weight of sin ; 
Call her to thee, lest the dark sea 
Of sin divide and whelm thee in. 
Her hand hath given the gifts of Heaven 
To us who own her matchless worth ; 
A Queen Divine, her graces shine 
Bright over all in Heaven and earth. 


Come then, my tongue, raise high the song, 
To her, the Maid and Mother too; 
Who, by her Son, hath now undone 
The early curse that wrought our woe. 
This Queen of power (the world her dower) 
Be the sweet subject of thy song ; 
Her graces fair, her glories rare, 
Resound from thy exulting tongue. 
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Her peerless worth, from this time forth, 
Let my conspiring senses sing ; 

By day and night my sweet delight 
Shall be her blest remembering. 

Thou wilt not find, ’midst all mankind, 
A tongue of such rare eloquence, 

Fit to repeat the praises sweet 
Of Mary’s sovereign excellence. 


Yet all are free, in their degree, 
God’s Virgin-Mother to confess ; 
A joy to each, though none may reach 
The height of her great worthiness. 
Whoso are fain her love to gain, 
With earnest mind her praise must sing ; 
For ever thus flow down to us 
Rich streams from this thrice-hallowed spring. 


Hail Mary. 


DECADE II. 
QUAMVIS SCIAM, QUOD MARIAM. 


What though I know no tongue below 

May rightly speak of Mary’s grace ; 
Unwise the man, most vain, who can 

Hear her sweet name and hold his peace. 
Error and guile, each snare, each wile, 

Her power doth ever bring to nought ; 
She shineth forth o'er all the earth 

With Heaven’s eternal wisdom fraught. 


Her virtues rare, like flowerets fair, 
Adorn the Church’s garden-bed ; 
Her actions each, her every speech, 
So many wondrous graces shed. 
In early time, Eve’s fatal crime 
Did shut the gates of Paradise ; 
But our new Eve doth straight believe, 
Obedient, and re-opes the skies. 
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Through sinful Eve mankind receive 

The doom severe of banished men ; 
But Mary sweet our joyful feet 

Leads to our happy home again. 
Her then we love, and praise above 

All creatures else in Heaven and earth ; 
To her we pray, and ceaseless pay 

Our highest homage to her worth. 


To her I sue, with reverence due, 
Whose sovereign power I own with joy ; 
And meekly pray she chase away 
Whate’er may work the soul’s annoy. 
Oh, may she give that I may live 
Obedient to her Son’s command ; 
And when my doom of death shall come, 
Full in His blissful presence stand. 


O fairest, best, O Queen confest, 
O honour bright of woman’s race, 
Chosen of Heaven, to thee is given 
To rise and take the chiefest place. 
Mother most dear, incline thine ear 
To us who sing these songs to thee ; 
Cleansed of our sin, help us to win 
The life that lasts eternally. 


O stately shoot of Jesse’s root, 
That bears the flower of hope Divine ; 
The world’s clear light, its glory bright, 
God's temple, yea, his inner shrine. 


Hail Mary. 


DECADE III. 
VITA) FORMA, MORUM NORMA. 


Virtue’s best school, our truest rule, 
Fulness of grace and blessedness, 

The temple bright of living light, 

Pattern of perfect righteousness. 
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Hail, Virgin blest, the gate of rest 
Thou unto sinners openest wide ; 
Nor serpent’s guile, nor crafty wile, 
Could ever bend thy steps aside. 


O wondrous fair, thy beauty rare 
Hath smitten e’en the King Divine ; 
His chosen bride o’er all beside, 
Fair daughter of King David’s line. 
O jewel bright, O lily white 
Of purity, O fresh-blown rose, 
Thou dost command the Virgin-band 
That aye through Heaven rejoicing goes. 


Oh, give me power, each changing hour, 
By act and word to tell thy praise ; 
With willing tongue and boldest song 
To sing of all thy perfect ways. 
With earnest vow, I pray that thou 
Be ever present to my mind ; 
That I may sing unwearying 
Thy praises free and unconfined. 


What though I know my lips are slow 
And stained with much iniquity ? 
I'll boldly dare my part to bear 
In the sweet songs that rise to thee. 
Rejoice, rejoice, for every voice 
Brings tribute due unto thy name ; 
Thou art confest the occasion blest 
Through which our great Redemption came. 


Pure as the dew, as fertile too, 
Thou, a chaste Maid, dost bear a Child ; 
O stately palm, a healing balm 
Breathes from thy flowers and fruitage mild. 
Oh, still may we delighted be 
With thy rich bloom and odorous breath, 
Whose Fruit adored (our gracious Lord) 
Hath freed us from the woes of death. 


Hail Mary. 
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DECADE IV. 
PULCHRA TOTA SINE NOTA. 


Thou art all fair, thy beauty rare 
Was ever spotless ; grant that we 
At every hour may sing thy power 
With earthly hearts made chaste through thee. 
O blest of Heaven, through thee are given 
New joys this weeping world to cheer ; 
Through thee once more the heavenly choir 
Stands wide to contrite sinners here. 


Through thee the earth comes glorious forth 
Exulting in the new-born light ; 
For now at last for aye are past 
The shadows of the ancient light. 
Well didst thou say one happy day : 
“ The lowly are exalted high, 
The needy poor have food in store ;’ 
So didst thou meekly prophesy. 


’ 


Sin’s devious ways, whose endless maze 
Erewhile thy children’s footsteps traced, 
They tread no more ; and thy sweet power 

False doctrine far away hath chased. 

Well hast thou taught to set at naught 
The world and all its fleeting show ; 
Deny the flesh its wanton wish ; 
Seek God ; and passion’s pride subdue ; 


The mind lift high beyond the sky 
In humble following of our Lord ; 
The body wear by fast and prayer 
For Heaven’s ineffable reward. 
O Maiden chaste, thy womb embraced 
The Lord, Redeemer of mankind ; 
And thus do we regain through thee 
Our life, and our lost honours find. 


A Mother true, a Maiden too, 
Thou dost bring forth the King of kings 

Who dwelleth high above the sky, 

Lord over all created things. 
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Thrice blest, through whom to us doth come 


The victory o’er our crafty foe ; 
And peace is given by pitying Heaven 
To sinners sunk in hopeless woe. 
Hail Mary. 


DECADE V. 
BENEDICTUS REX INVICTUS. 


Blest is the King all-conquering 
Whose Mother thou art owned to be ; 
Who brings our race its Saving Grace, 
The Uncreated, born of thee. 
Come thou, who best with comfort blest 
Canst heal the sick and drooping mind, 
Free us from all the woes that fall 
On Satan’s children, proud and blind. 


Pray that my soul may reach the goal 
Where saints their happy rest do take ; 
O Mother see, I never be 
Plunged in the dark and fiery lake. 
All that I seek, O Mother meek, 
Is that thou heal each wound of mine ; 
And that my mind may ever find 
In thee these gifts of grace Divine : 


To be all chaste and sweetly graced 
With modesty of sober life, 
Of mind correct and circumspect, 
Meek-hearted, gentle, hating strife ; 
A plenteous store of needful lore, 
Drawn from the oracles of Heaven ; 
A filial awe to search God’s law ; 
A life to contemplation given. 


A purpose fixed, a sweetness mixed 
With gravity ; kind and benign, 
Simple and pure, of thought mature, 
A lowly patience like to thine ; 
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That heavenly truth be in my mouth 
And in my understanding heart, 
All sin to hate, and venerate 
My God with every pious act. 


Oh, come, be thou our teacher now, 

The helper of Christ’s people here ; 
Grant us thy peace, a blest release 

From strife with this world’s godless will. 
Star of the Sea, all hail to thee, 

Safe guide through ocean’s perilous ways, 
The stars that rise to light the skies, 

They pale before thy sovereign rays. 


Hail Mary. 


DECADE VI. 
TUA DULCI PRECE FULCI. 


Support and cheer thy suppliants here, 
And help us with thy pleading love ; 
Whatever weight doth aggravate, 
Or warp our minds, do thou remove. 
Be joyful now, blest Maid, for thou 
Hast freed our souls from Satan’s fraud ; 
Since from thy womb to us hath come, 
In very flesh, our very God. 


O Virgin pure, how rich a dower, 
In thy dear Son, doth come to thee ; 
To nurse thy Child, yet undefiled 
To keep the flower of purity. 
Thou’rt still the same for Maiden fame ; 
And still thou art a Mother blest ; 
And He from whom thy life doth come 
Is the Sweet Babe that seeks thy breast. 


In grief I pine ; but, Mother mine, 
Come thou and give me of thy joy ; 

Come and impart to my sick heart 
The remedy for which I sigh. 
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Deign to commend, O Mother-friend, 

My anxious heart to Christ Thy Child ; 
So, though the world a wreck be hurled, 

I may escape the waters wild. 


Grant that my life be free from strife, 
Meek and of perfect modesty : 
Through all my days tread guileless ways, 
In firm unwavering constancy. 
Let not the chain of wishes vain 
E’er twine around my captive heart ; 
Strive but to blind the hardened mind 
Of those who choose the evil part. 


Nor rage, nor hate, nor pride elate, 

E’er hold my soul their captive slave ; 
Whence frequent flows a tide of woes, 

That threatens all with whelming wave. 
Oh, pray thy Child, that reconciled 

This heart henceforth His law embrace ; 
And that the foe ne’er oversow 

His tares, to choke the seeds of grace. 


And give thine aid, O Mother-Maid, 
Thy comfort sweet to all who join 
Their songs to praise thy festal days 
And actions of thy life divine. 
Hail Mary. 


Hinckley, 1845. 
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- PART THE THIRD. 

Upon August 16, 1861, Ranavalona the First, Queen of Mada- 
gascar, expired after a prosperous reign of thirty-three years, 
and at the advanced age of eighty. For some time previously 
a formidable intrigue had been in motion to set aside the 
rightful heir Rakoto and raise to the throne his cousin Ram- 
boasalama, a prince of unscrupulous ambition, who possessed 
considerable influence among the people. Already had the 
pretender by lavish bribes secured the adhesion of a large 
number of military officers. He was supported, too, by a 
powerful party at Court, who disapproved of the policy of 
which Rakoto was suspected, namely, the reformation of 
abuses and the introduction into Madagascar of the religion, 
usages, and civilization of European nations. Anxious to 
remove his rival from his path, Ramboasalama had, on more 
than one occasion, planned the murder of Rakoto and had hired 
assassins to perpetrate the deed. The latter, convicted in the 
attempt, disclosed the author of the plot, but so great was the 
generosity of Rakoto that he had not only pardoned the 
intended murderers, but refused to hear from their lips a word 
of accusation against his cousin. “It is impossible,” said he, 
“that he can desire to take away my life, for I have never 
wished or done him anything but good.” The trusty followers 
of Rakoto, kept, however, a vigilant eye on the proceedings of 
the conspirators, for they were not ignorant that the confidence 
of Ramboasalama in the success of his plot was so great that 
he had already ordered from Paris a crown of gold and a royal 
robe similar to those worn by the Emperor Napoleon. 

Meanwhile the Queen lay at the last extremity, and the 
neighbourhood of the palace was surrounded with troops 
stationed by the commander-in-chief, who remained faithful to 
the cause of Rakoto. The latter stood weeping by his mother’s 
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bedside, while his rival, who had been admitted as a prince 
of the royal blood into the chamber of death, hastened from 
the room to give the preconcerted signal to his partisans. He 
was, however, arrested at the door of the palace, and as soon as 
Ranavalona had expired, Rakoto was proclaimed King of 
Madagascar under the title of Radama the Second. His 
first act was one of mercy to the conspirators, for he would 
not allow a drop of blood to be shed on his account. He 
earnestly desired to grant them a free pardon and pleaded 
with his ministers to this effect, but the latter did not consider 
it prudent to consent, though in deference to his wishes they 
contented themselves with banishing Ramboasalama to a short 
distance from the capital and imprisoning a few of his principal 
adherents. So far did Rakoto carry his clemency as to furnish 
his cousin with money for his expenses, permitting him to 
remain at large and enjoy the company of his wife and 
children. Meanwhile, he awaited the day fixed for his coro- 
nation, when he determined to take matters into his own 
hands and publish a general amnesty. In the benefit of this 
his ambitious cousin was not destined to partake, for he died in 
the course of a few weeks from a disease brought on by his 
own excesses. 

No sooner did the news of the accession of Radama the 
Second reach the ears of the Jesuit Fathers, than they hastened 
to return to the capital. On their arrival they at once presented 
themselves before the King to offer their congratulations and 
solicit permission to establish themselves at Tananarivo, with 
the view of erecting both a church and schools for the exercise of 
Divine worship and the instruction of the people, “ What need,” 
replied Radama, “to ask my permission? Such is my most 
earnest wish. I not only authorize, but, as far as is in my 
power, I command you to do so. Go; preach and instruct 
wherever you please. It is my ardent desire to see the sun of 
truth illumine my people.” With joyful hearts did the zealous 
missionaries listen to the encouraging words of the King, nor 
did they lose any time in giving effect to his wishes. Priests 
and nuns were at once installed both at Tananarivo and at 
Tamatave, the seaport leading to the capital and a place of 
great commercial importance. In these localities temporary 
chapels were soon opened, and schools established which were 
at once filled with a crowd of eager pupils. 

Though the Catholic missionaries were the first to take 
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advantage of the new 7¢gzmze, it was not long before formidable 
rivals appeared in the field, for the rumour of Radama’s friendly 
dispositions soon brought back the agents of the London 
Missionary Society who had in former years exercised so great 
an influence among the Hovas. Backed by a powerful and 
wealthy organization, and supported by the influence of the 
English Government, these ministers, belonging to the Inde- 
pendent persuasion, soon gathered about them a numerous 
band of adherents. Among these were many of their former 
pupils, some of whom were now leading chieftains, exercising 
great influence over the mass of the people, and others 
important officers of State. Innumerable conventicles were 
quickly opened in the capital and the principal towns and 
villages, and the preachers were never weary of denouncing the 
errors of Popery and the artifices of Jesuitism, and of warning 
their hearers against a system of worship which they declared to 
be tainted with idolatry and no less pernicious to the soul than 
the superstitions of paganism. Their schools, scattered in every 
village, were in a short time thronged with pupils; for their 
ample resources enabled them to dazzle the minds of the simple 
natives by an outward show and many attractive devices which 
were beyond the limited means of the Catholic missionaries. 
In spite, however, of every effort to attach them to the opposite 
interest, the King and Queen never swerved from their decided 
partiality for the French Fathers, and Rabodo went so far as to 
withdraw from the Protestant classes the little Prince Raphael 
Ratahiri, now seven years old, whom she placed under the care 
of Father Jouen and his colleagues. This step was so dis- 
tasteful to the Rev. Mr. Ellis, the head of the English Mission, 
and his coufréres, that they presented a strong remonstrance to 
the Queen upon the subject, invoking to their aid the inter- 
vention of the British representative. 

Meanwhile, Radama the Second was proceeding rapidly in 
the way of reform, and lost no opportunity of putting into 
execution those enlightened views which he owed to the wise 
instructions of M. Laborde, and which he had long meditated 
upon in secret. His first act was to abolish by a sweeping 
measure the custom dues which impeded commerce and weighed 
heavily upon the people, but which were the main support of the 
Government and the Crown. His next step was to do away 
with the system of forced labour—a crying abuse which had 
prevailed to a frightful extent under the reign of Ranavalona. 
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By means of this cruel exaction thousands of families were 
annually reduced to extreme misery and whole villages and 
districts became depopulated, a fact easily understood, when we 
read that no less than fifteen thousand unfortunate wretches 
perished in the single work of cutting and transporting the 
timber required by the Queen for the erection of a new palace. 
Often might be seen long files of men, women, and even children 
who had been torn from their families and forced to do the duty 
of beasts of burden, being made to carry the most oppressive 
loads during long marches under the burning sun, and this not 
only without pay, but even without any provision of food. No 
wonder that many among them perished by the roadsides, while 
those who murmured or sought to evade the task were either 
cast into prison or condemned to the ordeal of the ¢anghin. 
This latter punishment was a superstitious abuse of criminal 
justice by which thousands of innocent people were annually 
murdered under the false pretence of imputed crime. It 
consists in swallowing a portion of the poisonous kernel of 
the plum-like fruit of the tanghin tree, which, if safely ejected 
from the body, is considered to establish the innocence of the 
accused. The folly and cruelty of such a proceeding were fully 
apparent to the enlightened mind of Radama, who earnestly 
desired to effect its entire abolition. So deep a root, however, 
had it taken in the customs of the country that he was obliged 
from motives of prudence to content himself with restricting it 
within the narrowest limits, exempting from its operation all 
who declined the ordeal, and referring those who accepted it to 
judges especially deputed for the purpose. 

We must not omit to mention among the abuses swept away 
by the hand of Radama the singular practice of public con- 
fession, in virtue of which any one who had committed a crime 
was bound at stated times to become his own accuser. This he 
was invited to do under the promise that if he confessed his 
guilt his life should be spared, whereas if he were denounced by 
another and found guilty, he would certainly be put to death. 
Moreover, every one was bound to denounce not only himself 
but also all whom he knew to be guilty of wrong, even though 
they happened to be members of his own family. Add to this, 
that, if any individual or the inhabitants of any village failed to 
denounce one who was afterwards accused by some secret enemy, 
the whole family and the entire village were liable in their turn 
to be denounced as having conspired to conceal a criminal, and 
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might in consequence be condemned to slavery or subjected to 
the ordeal of the tanghin. 

Such were the barbarous and superstitious customs which 
the enlightened policy of Radama the Second erased from the 
code of Hova legislation during the first months of his reign. 
It cannot be denied, however, that by these reforms hastily and 
precipitately carried into execution, he alienated an influential 
body of his subjects, who, like the late Queen, were blind 
adherents of ancient customs and utterly opposed to any inno- 
vation even of the most reasonable and beneficial nature. 

The time fixed for the royal coronation was now approaching, 
and the French and English deputations, appointed by their 
respective Governments to assist at the ceremony, arrived in 
great state and were received with repeated discharges of 
artillery at the Hova capital. In company with the former, 
which was headed by M. Dupre, the French commandant, 
were a body of Jesuit Fathers who had brought with them 
from Reunion a band of twenty-four Malagasy children, 
inmates of the industrial institution of La Ressource. On 
the day of their formal reception at Court, the Fathers pre- 
sented to the King their young /rozegés, who were permitted 
to play before him the royal air and several other concerted 
pieces. The harmonious notes of the young musicians, forming so 
striking a contrast to the irregular and deafening clangour of the 
native performers, produced an extraordinary impression on the 
sensitive mind of the King, whose passion for music knew no 
bounds. He trembled with pleasurable excitement, and his eyes 
were frequently filled with tears. At the close of the perfor- 
mance he complimented and thanked the children, ordering 
them a rich and plentiful refreshment. Father Jouen had, 
however, a special object in view in bringing to Tananarivo 
from so great a distance, his band of young musicians. It was 
to obtain from the King a reinforcement of pupils who, 
springing from the dominant race of the Hovas, and coming 
from the capital city which was the centre of their government, 
might be better fitted to become in future years the apostles 
both of their own countrymen and of the tribes submitted to 
their rule. In this innocent stratagem he was perfectly successful, 
and when the band of performers returned to their peaceful 
home in the Isle of Reunion, it was in company of eighty Hova 
children, who were received with a joyful welcome by the good 
Fathers of La Ressource. 
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At length the long expected day fixed for the ceremony, 
September 23, 1862, arrived, and the streets and environs of 
Tananarivo were crowded to overflowing with the vast multitude 
of Malagasies who had flocked thither from all parts of the 
island to do honour to their young monarch and witness the 
splendid spectacle customary on such occasions. The public 
programme of the day was anticipated by a private and 
touching ceremony, which afforded undoubted testimony of 
the sympathy of the young King for the French missionaries 
and the Catholic form of worship. Already, indeed, he had 
solicited by letter the prayers and benediction of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pope Pius the Ninth, who had replied to him by a letter 
full of affectionate sympathy and paternal advice. Early on 
the morning of the coronation day, the Catholic missionaries 
were summoned to the palace, where the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass was celebrated in the royal presence. The magnificent 
crown presented by Napoleon the Third was then solemnly blessed 
and placed on the head of the King by the Very Rev. Father 
Jouen. Of this pious ceremony the angels of God were almost 
the only witnesses, for Radama, notwithstanding his marked 
predilection for the Catholic worship, was afraid of giving 
umbrage to the powerful English party which ruled at Court 
or to those of his subjects who were fanatically wedded to the 
superstitious rites of their ancestors. The service concluded, 
the Fathers withdrew as quietly as possible from the precincts 
of the palace, and were soon lost to view amid the crowd of 
eager spectators which thronged the streets. 

Soon after the departure of the missionaries, the procession 
was formed to the plain of Mahasima, where stands the stone 
on which the new monarch is presented to the people. The 
entire route, a distance of three miles, was lined with a double 
row of soldiers, through the midst of whom the imposing cortége 
slowly defiled. First came the Queen borne on a gorgeous 
palanquin of gold and purple, and clad in the rich coronation 
robes which had been presented to her by the Empress Eugenie. 
Then followed Radama on horseback in the uniform of an 
English general. The royal couple were attended by the 
Ministers of State and the principal officers and ladies of the 
Court, who presented a dazzling display of gold and silver 
necklaces and bracelets, plumes of feathers, and precious 
stones. On the arrival of the King at the splendid platform 
erected for the ceremony, he was saluted by repeated discharges 
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of artillery, to which more than two hundred thousand voices 
replied in a general huzzah, accompanied by the “ody, a species 
of rumbling growl drawn from the bottom of the throat, which 
is never used except in the presence of royalty, and is regarded 
as the liveliest expression of enthusiastic joy. Having taken 
his seat upon the throne with the Queen at his right hand, 
Radama proceeded to place on his own head the royal crown, 
performing the same ceremony afterwards for his wife Rabodo, 
whom he thereby raised to the legal rank of Queen of Mada- 
gascar. Then advancing towards the people with his naked 
sabre in his hand, he addressed them in accordance with 
ancient custom, assuring them that he accepted the crown 
with the sole view of promoting the civilization and prosperity 
of the country and of rendering the people free and happy. 
These words were received with repeated salvos of artillery and 
enthusiastic cries, re-echoed a thousand times, of “ Long live 
Radama the Second.” The monarch then resumed his seat, 
while the various officials and representatives of provinces and 
public bodies advanced to the throne to lay at his feet the 
Customary Aaszna, or piece of silver money, expressive of their 
homage, and also the insignia of their dignities and titles, 
acknowledging thereby that they held all from the King, and 
that their goods, families, and lives, were at his disposal. 
Meanwhile, strains of music and songs of every description 
resounded through the air, while the neighbouring hills, crowded 
with innumerable spectators arranged in tiers, and clad in the 
snow-white /amba of the country, presented to the eye a 
charming and picturesque panorama. 

As soon as this formal ceremony of the coronation was con- 
cluded, the English and French Commissioners having negotia- 
ted as far as possible the terms of their respective treatics, 
hastened to quit the capital, leaving on the spot local representa- 
tives to keep a careful watch on the progress of political events. 
Already a cloud was beginning to gather over the bright 
horizon which had shed a lustre on the commencement of 
Radama’s reign and had afforded such flattering but delusive 
hopes for the future. The wily Prime Minister Rainohari, whose 
participation in former intrigues had been generously pardoned 
by his royal master, was even now plotting another act of treason 
against his benefactor. To this end he secured the important 
adhesion of the Commander-in-chief who, like many others, 
was dissatisfied with the innovations lately introduced. Impor- 
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tant concessions which had been made to a certain French 
merchant, M. Lambert, who had, moreover, been dignified with 
the high sounding title of Duke of Emyrna, helped to swell the 
chorus of popular discontent. The whole country, it was said, 
would soon be in the hands of the French. In this critical state 
of affairs the misguided Prince, like Roboam of old, committed 
the fatal error of separating himself from the tried and faithful 
counsellors who had guarded his succession to the throne 
and of throwing himself into the arms of his sexamassos, 
a band of youthful adherents who had been the companions 
of many of his noble deeds, but who were destitute of the 
prudence and experience necessary to guide his steps in 
the impending crisis. It must be confessed, too, that the 
personal conduct of his chosen companions had sadly degenerated 
amid the splendour and luxury of the court, and that, though 
their courage and fidelity to their royal master remained beyond 
suspicion, their arrogance and dissolute manners served to inten- 
sify the popular dissatisfaction and increase the perils of the 
King. Moreover, the life and conduct of Radama himself was 
far from corresponding with the promise of his earlier years. 
Brave, generous, and full of tender compassion towards the 
suffering and afflicted, as he still showed himself, he had begun 
to give up his days and nights in company with his szexamassos 
to music, dancing, the pleasures of the table and other sensual 
excesses. His conduct, indeed, was of such a nature that the 
Queen, to preserve her self-respect, withdrew in a great measure 
from his society and confined herself to her own private apart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of the palace. Meanwhile, the 
infatuated monarch refused to believe in the existence of the 
conspiracy which was daily assuming wider and more dangerous 
proportions. 

And now we come to record a series of singular events which, 
though they may seem to some to bear the character of romance, 
are nevertheless indisputable facts of history. Within a few 
months after the King’s coronation, towards the beginning of 
the year 1863, vague rumours began to reach the Capital that the 
late Queen Ranavalona had appeared to several persons and 
intrusted them with an important message to be conveyed to 
her son Radama. Those who pretended to be thus honoured, 
were immediately seized with a violent frenzy, called in the 
language of the country, Ramananjena, which signifies a species 
of nervous tension, and by this name these fanatics were hence- 
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forth known. Uttering strange cries and twisting their limbs 
into every possible contortion, they set out at a rapid pace for 
the capital. In the various villages where they encamped upon 
their route, they gave themselves out as the late Queen’s mes- 
sengers and the bearers of her luggage. One declared that he 
carried her trunk, another her keys, a third her sword, and so of 
the rest. Wherever they went they gained a fresh accession of 
numbers, and all who joined them immediately became infected 
with the like folly and exhibited similar convulsions, which 
appeared to many to savour of diabolical possession, a thing not 
unfrequeht in pagan countries where the devil exercises a cruel 
tyranny over his votaries. On arriving at the capital about the 
middle of March, the contagion spread far and wide. Troops of the 
Ramananjena might be seen dancing round the sacred coronation 
stone and the tombs of departed monarchs, whom they asserted 
to have fisen from the dead and to have declared Radama the 
Second unworthy of the crown. He had, they declared, sold his 
country to foreigners and tormented the shades of his deceased 
ancestors. So saying, the fanatics would break out into frightful 
screams and, falling into convulsions, would agitate their limbs 
with every manner of contortion. Then tearing from their bodies 
their scanty clothing, they would rush through the streets, until 
at length they fell upon the ground, utterly exhausted, and with 
their bodies bathed in profuse perspiration. Very soon these mad- 
men became entire masters of the city. Passers by were stopped by 
them, and forced to uncover their heads or lay aside any coloured 
clothing which they wore, less they should offend the eyes of the 
Ramananjena. Even the very soldiers did not escape the infection, 
no less than two thousand of them on one occasion quitting the 
ranks when on parade and joining in the mad follies of these fana- 
tics. It may appear strange to the reader that entire impunity 
attended the authors of these disorders, but it must be borne in 
mind that a madman in Madagascar is looked upon as a sacred 
being. Moreover, the heads of the conspiracy, who were the 
King’s chief ministers, if they were not the actual propagators 
of the infatuation, saw at least in the Ramananjena convenient 
instruments for the prosecution of their secret designs. 

As soon as the minds of the populace were thoroughly upset 
by the prevailing excitement, the prime movers of the plot 
hastened to bring things to a crisis. A proposal was made to 
the King to appoint a Council of State to govern in his name, 
and when this was rejected, a list of thirty-three of his favourites 
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was drawn up and their heads demanded. Radama indignantly 
refused to sacrifice his faithful adherents. “Do what you like 
with me,” he exclaimed ; “strip me of the royal power, but do 
not deprive those, whose only fault is their attachment to me, 
either of life or liberty.” Some days were spent in fruitless 
negotiations, during which time the streets surrounding the 
palace were thronged with an angry and excited crowd, crying 
out for blood. At length, on May 12, 1863, the gates of the 
palace were violently broken open, and twelve of the fanatics, 
bearing a cord with a running noose, rushed into the King’s 
apartment. In vain did his devoted Queen throw herself before 
him, and earnestly plead for mercy. He was dragged into an 
adjoining chamber and there strangled, while the floor around 
was strewn with the bodies of his slaughtered Menamassos. 

Thus ended the short but eventful reign of the intelligent, 
high-spirited, well-meaning, but imprudent and unfortunate 
Radama. He survived but six months the gorgeous pageant of 
his coronation. 

Upon the same day on which Radama the Second fell 
beneath the hands of his murderers, his wife Rabodo was pro- 
claimed Queen of Madagascar under the name of Rasoherina, a 
word signifying in the language of the country, “the good and 
the strong!” She was not, however, invited to assume the royal 
power until she had first accepted the conditions imposed upon 
her by Rainivoninahitriony, the commander-in-chief and leader 
of the conspirators. One of the most important of these con- 
ditions was the revocation of the grant made to M. Lambert, 
and the entire revision of the French and English treaties. Asa 
proof of the extreme unpopularity which the unfortunate 
Radama had incurred by his foreign sympathies, it may be 
stated that all mourning for him was strictly forbidden under 
severe penalties, his name being also expunged from the list of 
Malagasy monarchs, so that Rasoherina was regarded as the 
immediate successor of Ranavalona the First. Though forced 
to submit to this slight upon her husband’s memory, the Queen 
continued to preserve her former regard for the French mission- 
aries, and the worthy M. Laborde, whom she always regarded in 
the light of a father. She possessed, however, at first but little 
real authority, Rainivoninahitriony, who had assumed the office 
of Prime Ministcr, and had even forced himself into the position 
of Royal Consort, being the virtual ruler of the country. Closely 
connected with the Rev. Mr, Ellis, the new Prime Minister threw 
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all his influence on the side of the Protestant party, which daily 
increased in strength and numbers. His power was not destined 
to be of long continuance, for in a short time his arrogance and 
cruelty brought about a general revolt, which resulted in his being 
banished from the court and capital. He was succeeded in his 
important office by his brother Rainilaiarivony, a man of better 
principles, but also prejudiced in favour of the English 
Independents. 

Although the mad follies of the Ramananjena gradually 
subsided as soon as the murder of the King had been effected, 
the position of the Europeans, and especially of the French 
subjects, at the capital continued extremely critical. The streets 
and environs of Tananarivo were for some weeks paraded by 
bands of fanatics, calling for the heads of the strangers, and 
filling the whole town with bloodshed and confusion. The pre- 
vailing excitement was further heightened by the arrival before 
Tamatave of a French frigate under the command of M. Dupré. 
Having heard of the events which had taken place at the 
capital, the French commander despatched a letter thither, 
insisting on the fulfilment of M. Lambert’s concession, and the 
ratification of the commercial treaty which had been negotiated. 
To this message the Prime Minister returned a decided refusal, 
adding that the first symptom of hostility on the part of the 
French officer, who had threatened to bombard the port of 
Tamatave, would be the signal for the immediate execution of 
all the French residents at the capital. Under these circum- 
stances, M. Dupré despatched an order to M. Laborde, the 
French consul, to strike his flag and retire to the coast, bringing 
with him the missionaries and religious sisters. In this critical 
state of affairs, Father Finaz, the superior of the little band, 
called a meeting of his confreres and also summoned Mother 
Telesphora, the superioress of the nuns, to take part in the 
deliberations. To each the question was put singly, what 
answer should be sent to the French commander; whereupon 
one and all declared that they were firmly resolved never to quit 
the post of duty, and were ready to lay down their lives, 
should God require it, for the salvation of their flock. Having 
returned this answer by M. Laborde, they remained behind at 
Tananarivo, calmly awaiting the progress of events. Meanwhile, 
they continued to conduct their schools as usual, and had the 
consolation to see among the foremost of their pupils Raphael 
Ratahiri and his sisters, who were still sent regularly by the 
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Queen, in spite of all the influence brought to bear upon her by 
the Independent party. She sent, moreover, a kind message to 
the Fathers, assuring them of her sympathy, and promising, as 
far as possible, her protection. 

While their fate thus hung in the balance, and proposals for 
their massacre were actually under deliberation among their 
sworn enemies, the Fathers had the supreme consolation of 
gathering the first-fruits of the harvest, which they had been 
sowing by their instructions and watering by their sacrifices and 
prayers. The beautiful feast of the Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady was selected for the celebration of the baptismal rite, and 
their little church was crowded with the natives who had 
assembled to witness the imposing ceremony. The candidates 
had been carefully prepared by a three days’ retreat, and ex- 
hibited the greatest fervour and devotion. A deep impression 
was produced upon all present, and numerous were the applica- 
tions which were made for enrolment on the list of catechumens. 
It seemed as if Almighty God wished upon this day to reward 
those generous souls who, in the spirit of the Good Shepherd, 
had remained to guard and minister to their sheep at the immi- 
nent peril of their lives. Nor was it long before the cloud which 
hung over the mission gradually dispersed. After some weeks 
of angry correspondence, the difficulty was at length arranged, 
the Hovas consenting to pay M. Lambert a pecuniary indemnity, 
and M. Dupré agreeing on the part of the French Government 
to a revision of the treaty. Affairs being thus happily settled, 
M. Laborde returned to the capital to resume his consular 
functions, while the missionaries continued their apostolic 
avocations, gradually enlarging their sphere of action, and 
establishing in the neighbouring towns and villages both schools 
and chapels, which were soon filled with a crowd of eager 
attendants. 

The conclusion of the English treaty and the unwilling 
payment of the French indemnity, which marked the year 1865, 
were neither of them events likely to forward the interests of 
the Catholic mission. By the convention concluded with the 
English Government, important advantages were secured for the 
Protestant form of worship. Magnificent temples, belonging 
chiefly to the Independent persuasion, now arose on every side, 
erected in great part by the forced labour of the natives, while 
at the same time schools were established throughout the 
country furnished with everything calculated to attract the 
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children and flatter and interest the parents. The ample 
resources at the disposal of the Protestant missionaries, and the 
frequent distribution of lambas as a reward for regular attend- 
ance, enabled them to exercise a powerful influence among a 
people whose excessive greed is one of their most marked 
characteristics. This influence was further increased by the 
employment of a large number of young Hovas, in the 
capacity of auxiliary preachers and schoolmasters. These 
latter, notwithstanding their own deplorable ignorance of the 
elementary truths of religion, were never weary of denouncing 
the errors of Romanism, being warmly attached by motives both 
of cupidity and ambition to the peculiar views of their Indepen- 
dent teachers. The same remarks may be applied, though in a 
less degree, to the other Protestant sects which began about this 
time to deluge the island. Among these were the Anglicans, 
Norwegian Lutherans, and Quakers, who, while differing among 
themselves on the most essential points of doctrine, were all 
united in thwarting the endeavours and vilifying the creed of the 
Catholic missionaries. Meanwhile the French treaty remained 
in abeyance, and the conclusion of it was further delayed by the 
important events which we are about to relate. 

In the summer of 1867 Rasoherina conceived the desire, not 
uncommon among the Hova monarchs, of making a royal 
progress through a portion of her dominions. The journey was 
to last three months, of which a portion was to be spent in 
pleasure and relaxation at Andevorande, a large village situated 
on the sea-coast, and about two hundred miles distant from the 
capital. Enormous preparations were made to facilitate and 
add splendour to the undertaking. Bridges were thrown over 
the rivers and mountain torrents, chasms filled up, and roads 
opened over rugged precipices and through dense forests, which 
had appeared almost impassable. Upon the 8th of June, Raso- 
herina set out from Tananarivo amid the discharge of artillery, 
accompanied by a vast crowd of sixty thousand attendants, 
men, women, and children, of whom one third were slaves, 
employed in the capacity of porters. No European except 
M. Laborde was permitted to accompany the expedition, which 
shortly after encountered serious disasters. Torrents of rain, 
falling day and night, soon swept away the roads which were 
the result of the labour of months, and the whole country was 
transformed into a pestilential swamp. Arriving at the places 
of encampment, drenched as they were with rain and perspira- 
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tion, after wading all day under heavy burthens through wet and 
mire, the poor carriers found no other bed than the damp soil, 
no other food than a few scraps of sugar-cane or manioc. No 
wonder that a virulent small-pox soon broke out in the caravan, 
carrying off victims so numerous that the places of encampment 
could be easily recognized by the graves of the dead. A tem- 
porary alleviation of their misery was afforded by their sojourn 
at the sea-coast, where the weather was fine and dry. Here the 
Rev. Father Faurie, from Tamatave, accompanied by one of the 
nuns of St. Joseph, hastened to pay his respects to the Queen, 
and remained to minister to the numerous sick and dying. 
Having pitched his tent in the royal camp, the missionary each 
morning at sunrise hoisted over it a white flag, bearing a red 
cross, the signal for Holy Mass, to which the Catholics flocked 
from all sides, most of them taking advantage of the presence 
of the priest to approach the holy sacraments. The rest of 
the day was devoted to the work of visiting the sick, dressing 
their wounds, and instructing and baptizing the dying. Thus 
did the good Father, with his zealous coadjutrix, reap an abun- 
dant harvest of souls in the midst of the general dissipation. 
The Queen, under whose eyes all this took place, frequently 
expressed her satisfaction, and learnt to admire more and more 
a religion which was able to inspire its followers with such 
devoted zeal and tender charity. At length, after a month’s stay 
at Andevorande, the caravan set out on its return to the capital, 
where it was received with great external marks of rejoicing, 
which, alas! were only a transparent veil thrown over the general 
depression, for out of the sixty thousand who had started from 
Tananarivo, no less than one sixth had fallen victims to disease 
or the hardships of the route. 

The disasters attending the royal progress were but a prelude 
to another serious calamity which was already impending. 
Hardly had the Queen returned to her palace, than she was 
seized with a severe attack of dysentery, accompanied with other 
serious ailments. As usual in such cases, an impenetrable veil 
of secresy was thrown over the condition of the august invalid, 
it being forbidden by law to speak of any indisposition affecting 
the sovereign, who is always supposed to be well, though perhaps 
actually lying at the point of death. It is at such times that 
the red parasol, the monarch’s special prerogative, may be seen 
most frequently on the ramparts or roof of the palace, to impose 
on the people and make them believe that the Sovereign is 
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present and taking his usual airing. Unfortunately in this case 
the near approach of New Year’s Day, which is kept in Mada- 
gascar on January 23, rendered it impossible to carry on the 
deception. Upon that festival it is customary for a grand recep- 
tion to be held at the palace, at which the members of all the 
various grades of honour assist, clad in the costumes of their 
ancestors. At a certain hour the Queen retires to take the 
traditional bath in a tent erected at the end of the great hall of 
the palace. On issuing from it, she cries out three separate 
times, “I am purified,” and, having filled a cow’s horn with 
water from the bath, proceeds to sprinkle with it all the 
attendants. At the same moment a discharge of artillery com- 
municates the good tidings to all her subjects. As it was 
impossible on this occasion for the Queen to undertake the 
accustomed ceremony, she was hurried away from the capital to 
a neighbouring city, and it was proclaimed to the people that 
the usual celebration would not take place, inasmuch as her 
Majesty, though in excellent health, had been ordered a change 
of air by the physicians. 

Having arrived more dead than alive at Ambohimanga, 
which is the burial-place of the Hova monarchs, the poor 
Queen earnestly requested the presence of her faithful friend, 
M. Laborde, in whose medical skill she placed great confidence, 
but who had been by some secret intrigue for several weeks 
excluded from the palace. Being well aware of her critical 
state, and full of anxiety for the welfare of her soul, as yet 
unregenerated by the waters of Baptism, the French Consul lost 
no time in obeying the summons. On his arrival at Ambo- 
himanga he was met by the Prime Minister who informed him 
of her symptoms, but he was not permitted to visit the royal 
invalid, the entrance to the sacred city being forbidden under 
pain of death to all Europeans. He was obliged, therefore, to 
be content for the present with communicating with her by 
message and sending her simple prescriptions, which were 
intended rather to succour the soul than to cure the body, the 
condition of which was at that time considered desperate. 
Exhorting her to put all her trust in God, he directed her to 
mingle a few drops of holy water with all that she took and to 
recite daily a Pater and Ave, of which he enclosed a copy. 
Almighty God blessed the simple and lively faith of the good 
Frenchman. A considerable amelioration appeared in the 
Queen’s symptoms, and M. Laborde took advantage of it to 
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request that she might be removed to some place outside the 
city, where he might be able to superintend in person the 
progress of her cure. His request was granted and she was 
conveyed to a neighbouring village. Just at this conjuncture, 
by the influence of a powerful party at Court, an English 
doctor was called in to prescribe for the royal patient. His 
treatment did not, however, produce the desired effect, for the 
Queen grew rapidly worse, and it was evident to all that the 
disease had assumed a fatal form. Thereupon M. Laborde, 
secing that no time was to be lost, hastened to her bedside, and, 
after suggesting in her ear a few pious reflections, baptized her 
with his own hand, using for the purpose a sponge saturated with 
water, with which he bathed her forehead, that he might not 
awaken any suspicions among the bystanders. The dying 
Queen, who was perfectly conscious, answered by signs, raising 
her eyes and hands to heaven. Three days later she 


expired after a short reign of five years, happy in having been 
adopted as a child of God and called from an earthly throne to 
the possession of a heavenly and eternal kingdom. 


Ii. GIBSON, 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 


ONE evening as the Conde de Viana entered the room where 
the Marquesa de Alora usually received her visitors, one of two 
letters which she had laid on her lap, fell to the ground. The 
Conde picked it up and returned it to her, saying : 

“ This letter begs alms from every pore.” 

“You are mistaken, Conde—this letter begs for nothing, 
although written by a humble person, on coarse paper, in rude 
letters, it contains such beautiful and lofty thoughts that it might 
serve as a model in similar circumstances to many writers on 
perfumed and tinted paper, stamped with arms or devices.” 

“And where does this model letter come from? By what 
Madame de Sevigné has it been written?” asked the Conde. 

“Tt is not written by any noble marchioness, nor does it come 
from any court. It was written by the poor wife of a sub- 
chanter, and comes from the obscure hamlet of Valdepaz.” 

“Oh! if the epistle comes from that Arcadia, I no longer 
wonder at your enthusiasm, for I know of old how your imagi- 
nation makés an Eden of that ugly village!” 

“The ugly and the beautiful, Conde, are according to taste. 
I find ugly corners only in our crowded cities; but in God’s 
country I find no such ugly corners; not one that is not bright- 
ened by the heavens that cover it, or adorned by plants, or 
animated by thousands of insects, all curious and interesting to 
observe, so my letter, if it does not come from Arcadia or Eden, 
comes at least from a cheerful, tranquil, and contented place.” 

“Will you allow me to read it?” 

“T prefer that you should not insist.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because looked on in the light of a missive from Arcadia, 
it would not come up to your ideal, for it is no idyll, it is not 
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in verse, nor in finely turned sentences. It is simply a humble 
and Christian letter in vulgar prose.” 

“ And as such I understand it—I see that the memories and 
feelings evoked by this letter are overflowing your heart. 
Initiate me into this world that occupies your mind so actively.” 

“But, Conde, if I have nothing to tell but trifles? nothing 
but recollections of a hamlet, of a village sub-chanter, of a 
peaceful and humble dwelling, of children, of flowers, in fact, of 
sorry commonplaces ?”’ 

“Tell me about them, even supposing it were so, and sup- 
posing gratuitously as you do that they would not interest me. 
I shall always have the pleasure of seeing you speak! Read me 
this letter which moves you so much.” 

“You don’t know what you are asking, Conde, for if once 
I give myself to my recollections of Valdepaz it is certain I 
shall not easily emerge from them. That corner is so pro- 
foundly tranquil that, whether you will believe it or no, the 
inhabitants even live in good fellowship with death. Death 
appears to them in a gentle light, and inspires neither horror nor 
aversion, which is a height rarely reached by the most religious 
man, or by the greatest philosopher. The estate where we lived 
was only separated from the cemetery by a little enclosure where 
some sheep often grazed, but, believe me, I felt no sort of 
disiike to being so near this resting-place of the villagers. 
Whenever I saw them digging a grave for a newly-lost 
relation (for there are no paid grave-diggers in Valdepaz), far 
from looking on them as following a sinister occupation, they 
always seemed to me like Brothers of Charity preparing a bed 
for one who slept. There we might well have made use of the 
Trappists’ salutation, Brothers, we must die! for this phrase 
would not have spoken to us so much of detachment from 
the things of earth, as of confident adhesion to those of 
Heaven!” 

“‘ Marquesa,” said the Conde, “the idea of death is a serious 
one.” 

‘“And who says it is not so? but there is no reason why 
serious ideas should be gloomy ones, or that they should interfere 
with the cheerfulness and peace of the soul. No, Conde, God 
would not have made the sun, nor would He have given serenity 
of soul as a reward to virtue, had He not intended man to be 
cheerful. In that isolated and quiet p'ace I knew the best and 
happiest man in, the world, the sub-chanter of the village 
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church, who is the hero of my story, if you still insist on my 
telling it?” 

“More than ever, sefiora, more than ever—a good and happy 
man is so rare that I am as anxious to find him as Columbus 
was to discover America.” 

“You can judge yourself whether he was not both when 
you have heard my story. My /frotegé was the son of a 
labourer in the service of a noble and wealthy family, and 
as such, generous. Gilito, so was he named, being fat and 
merry, found favour with his masters, and was taken by them 
to Sevilke for his education. Unfortunately Gilito increased 
considerably in flesh at his masters’ abundant table, but 
very little in learning at the University. His incapacity 
would have shut up all ways of advancement to him had it 
not been that his broad chest contained a voice that in 
Italy would have made him another Lablache, and that in 
Seville made him a sub-chanter. He returned, in consequence, 
triumphantly to his home, so robust in person and voice that of 
both he possessed enough material to make four sub-chanters. 
Gil, now known as Don Gil, took possession of the choir of the 
church with great dignity. From this time a delightful mixture 
of the amiable and simple joy of a child, with the dignity and 
importance of a grave padre, or high dignitary, could be scen in 
his face. Both expressions followed each other at times with 
such rapidity that while his lips were still expanded by his 
childlike and’ merry laugh, his little black eyes would shoot out 
from under his eyebrows an austere and grave glance, most 
imposing in its effect. In addition to his post of sub-chanter, he 
became sacristan of a small chapel situated behind the church, 
and possessor of a cottage, granted to whoever had custody of 
the chapel. 

“Gil soon married a niece of the Cura, an orphan somewhat 
advanced in years, but good and loving, who centred on her 
round husband all the love which had laid dormant in her heart 
for thirty years; she brought him some fertile bits of land, so 
that the country folks used to exclaim, ‘ Vaya / how well he gets 
on!’ The result was that what with well-being and fondling, 
between requiem and glorias, Don Gil’s days followed each other 
in such holy uniformity, like the beads of a rosary, that he 
became morally the happiest man possible, and physically the 
fattest man in the world. When I first knew Don Gil he was 
about fifty years old, and his fatness had reached its apogee. His 
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wife was wont to observe with the deepest satisfaction, What 
fine calves my Gil has! May God preserve them to him! He 
dressed in short breeches, with fine black worsted stockings, a 
waistcoat, and jacket, and over all an ample cloak with sleeves, 
while a hat with three peaks crowned his broad head. He wore 
no cravat for the simple reason that he had no neck to tie one 
round. His hair was cut quite short in front, but behind some 
long locks fell over his shoulders like a sort of collar. When he 
went into the country or out hunting he became a terrible 
Nimrod ; he threw off his cloak and wore a short cape, changed 
his reverend black stockings for gaiters and fur boots, his 
cocked hat for a hunting one with enormous wings, and so 
attired my Don Gil appeared in the distance like a small Mount 
Vesuvius with an extinguisher on. 

“ Our first interview, of joyful memory, deserves to be related, 
not only because it was a scene of genuine comedy impossible 
to invent, but also because it will give a better idea of the 
original I am endeavouring to describe. We had gone into the 
country with the intention of passing some time there, and 
being related to the family that had educated Don Gil, he like 
all Spaniards having innate ideas of courtesy, felt himself bound 
on every account to come and place himself at our service. You 
must know that in villages like Valdepaz no looking glasses are 
to be found except of the smallest size, so that if their owners 
have the curiosity to see themselves, they have to do so by 
seeing one feature at a time. Our servant, who was a Gallego,! 
opened the drawing-room door and told Don Gil to go in, who as 
he did so asked in passing—Does the cuckoo sing in your part of 
the world? accompanying this brilliant jest with a joyful burst 
of laughter, immediately followed by one of those rapid trans- 
formations before noted, and composing his face, he exclaimed 
in a pompous voice, Praised be God! but not finding any one 
to complete this everyday but beautiful salutation with the 
customary for ever, he added it himself, and advancing towards 
the mirror began to look at himself. When I went to the 
room my visitor was still motionless and absorbed in his con- 
templation from which my entrance did not arouse him for 
some time. We were both of us looking at the same object, 
that is to say, Don Gil at himself, and I at him. 

* Sefiora,’ he said at last in a voice of consternation, without 
attempting to salute me or looking away from the glass, ‘this 


mirror magnifies ?’ 
1 From Galicia. 
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“No, sefior,’ I answered, without taking in why he asked. 

“ « Sefiora,’ he asked again, ‘this mirror exaggerates ?’ 

“ «No, sefior.’ 

“ After this, but never taking his eyes off his reflection, he 
began crying out at intervals in disconsolate accents: ‘Ay! 
what a barrel! Ay! what a black fellow! Ay! how hideous! 
Ay! what a body I have! Christians! what a scarecrow I 
should make for wolves!’ 

“TI attempted to diminish the bad effect made by his own 
reflection on this living contrast to Narcissus, but he did not 
heed me. He fell overwhelmed into a chair and hung his head 
while he pursued his lament. 

“Senora, I never knew I was such an object. Maria San- 
tissima! I am no longer surprised that Uncle Lucas, the 
muleteer, did not like to hire me his mule to go hunting on.’ 

“Saying this he got up to look at himself again, and began 
to laugh so thoroughly from his heart, and with such hearty 
peels, that I was not long before joining him. 

“* Toma!’ he cried, ‘what does it matter? am I paid any 
salary for being good looking? Is not my wife always saying, 
Give me fatness and I will give you beauty, and when has it 
ever been known to be said, How beautiful and lean! but only 
Flow beautiful and plump! Am I going to put myself out for 
this? Blessed be Noe who cast off his gatters and began to run !’* 
The speech he had probably prepared for his visit, remained 
in the inkstand, or more properly speaking, in the mirror—all 
that he remembered of it was, that he had an affectionate 
respect for the quality, that the quality had given him his 
career, that the quality gave bread to those who worked for it, 
that for the quality he was capable of giving his heart, and that 
when the quality came to the country, even the very birds were 
delighted. After this first interview, which was certainly neither 
grave nor ceremonious, and by which a certain confidence was 
soon established between us, he begged me, with such lively 
expressions of his wish, to play to him on the piano which he 
saw standing there without knowing exactly what it was, that I 
hastened to satisfy him. He saw very well that it was some- 
thing like an organ, but an organ without bellows appeared 
to Don Gil like a sub-chanter without a voice. How much 
he enjoyed it, and laughed ina sort of jubilee as he listened! 
I believe, had he known how to waltz, he would have done 


2 AS; 


panish popular expression for throwing aside pre-occupation. 
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so with a chair as children do who are too old for the 
dame school. Passing suddenly, as if by magic, to heroic 
serenity and austere gravity, he said to me, ‘Sefiora, it is 
beautiful, there is nothing to say against it, but listen to this,’ 
and opening his mouth like a blowing pipe, he began to intone 
the Credo with a torrent of sound that made the windows rattle 
again. On hearing this vocal explosion the hens that were 
quietly pecking below the window, fled away with complaining 
cackles, the turkeys began to gobble with their glu, glu, the 
cat disappeared, the dog who was enjoying a quiet sleep, got up 
and shook himself hurriedly, growling softly and pricking up his 
ears, while the steward’s children who were playing in the 
courtyard came up on tiptoe and grouped themselves near the 
door asking cne another ‘Is there a function?’ The sample of 
plain chant which caused all this commotion was quite untainted 
by vanity and burst from Don Gil solely from his passionate 
attachment to it, felt by him as the love of an artist for his art, 
mingled with solemn feelings of veneration and respect. Later 
on, as his voice was really magnificent, I tried to persuade him 
to let me teach him a few airs——” 

“Do you mean ?” interrupted the Conde, laughing, “that you 
would have taught a village sub-chanter airs from Rossini or 
Weber, or Verdi?” 

“Why not? Does a voice need to be licensed, or a throat to 
have a pedigree? But the truth must be told. Don Gil did not 
care to degrade his serious throat by such singing, so when I 
made the proposal to him he cast a look on me in which indig- 
nation and respect struggled together, but by which he gave me 
to understand that my proposal was a profanation—and in fact 
his pure and privileged throat had never been profaned by a 
single tra-la-la. Don Gil, so merry and jovial in private life, was 
altogether another man when in church, and not only did he 
vest himself with cassock and cotta, but also with magisterial 
dignity. He walked with his shaved head erect, his stomach, 
appearing in all the majesty of its prominence, considerably 
shortened his soutane in front, whilst behind it swept the ground 
in humble fashion; his countenance, under these circumstances, 
appeared immoveable, and he never raised his eyes except to 
shoot an ireful glance at some ill-behaved chorister. Nothing 
disturbed his grave and measured steps unless an irreverent /Azef 


rot into one of the wax candles; when this sacrilege took place 
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Don Gil lost all composure and moderation; he instantly got 
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in a fury only to be compared to that of Orlando, and seizing 
the cane extinguisher with the same ardour as Hercules might 
his club, he exterminated the shameless delinquent. Don Gil, 
with no other ambition than the very innocent one of being 
called chanter instead of sub-chanter, with no other passion than 
his plain chant, no other diversion than hunting and harvesting, 
whose ideal consisted of the Quality; jovial, charitable and 
obliging, and consequently liked by everyone, was, as I have 
already said, the happiest man in the world. He did not con- 
cern himself about politics, or in fact anything beyond his 
church and his home. To him the world was a chaos which he 
did not trouble to define; he only knew that Englishmen and 
Frenchmen existed, as well as that there were somewhere 
countries called Indies. He was ignorant that in other less pure 
and serene atmospheres than his own, rebellion had raised its 
fearful standard, seeking to deprive the poor of their cheerful 
conformity, their blessed want of ambition, their holy love of 
work and tranquillity, as well as their religion on which all these 
virtues are founded, and by which they are kept alive and 
blessed. Thus his life was a web of innocent enjoyment. The 
dinner, which was good, how well I know it! the wine, which 
was bad, this I also know! How well he slept at night! How 
pleasant was his daily activity! To love God and serve Him, to 
love his neighbour and serve him and Vzva fa Virgen! This was 
his device. Oh, well-loved, happy and excellent Don Gil, of 
grotesque, but suave and pleasant memory! Who figured as 
a zero in the estimation of the world, where you lived un- 
known! Your St. Anthony’s habit was worth more than all the 
tunics of the seven wise men of Greece, and your old-fashioned 
cape than a peer’s mantle! Oh! miserable philosophy, which 
burns the eyelashes* over your books, seeking for the philo- 
sopher’s stone! What is all this in comparison with the tran- 
quillity of spirit and serenity of soul, which seeks nothing and 
finds all? What are these sterile discussions, these systems 
without base, which revolve in a vicious circle, compared to the 
placid light, the spring of pure water that rises in the simple 
soul of those who learn how to live and die from the cate- 
chism ?” 

“Marquesa,” said the Conde, “spread as you are now doing 
these ideas which your parents taught you, you will do more 
good than you think.” 


3 Spanish saying. 
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“I? Por Dios! You are making game of me, Conde.” 

“No, sefiora, no, for I do not want to make out that you are 
a great theologian, but you unite with the sanctity of doctrine, 
the attractiveness and sympathy that belong to ingenuousness ; 
besides, the precepts of religion come with much force from the 
mouths of those who always observe them.” 

“ How do you think you can make me believe that my words 
have such effect while I am so weak in my convictions, for when 
I consider certain things that I cannot explain, I tremble, for it 
seems to me as if my faith were at fault.” 

“ Sefiora, it is not well to analyze the things that belong to 
faith. Kemember how St. Augustine sought to solve matters 
beyond man’s power to understand, and found a child on the 
seashore with a shell in his hand trying to empty the sea into 
a hole scooped in the sand. ‘Child,’ said the Saint, ‘do not you 
see that what you attempt is impossible?’ ‘What you attempt 
is much more so,’ answered the child. Do not be dismayed or 
disconsolate about your faith because you cannot comprehend it. 
Faith is in the will, not in the intelligence.” 

“You say well, Conde, and that is what makes the faith of 
the lower classes so firm and pure. Faith is a duty which 
triumphs over the sense and understanding of man.” 

“But let us return to our Don Gil, with whom I want to be 
better acquainted.” 

“The cottage in which he lived with his excellent and 
affectionate wife and a little orphan niece, to whom he gave a 
home,” pursued the Marquesa, “ was well suited to be the shelter 
of their peaceable existence; it was situated by the chapel, 
between the church and our grounds; behind it was the cheerful 
cemetery. Yes, yes cheerful it was, in spite of your frowning! 
No more peaceful spot could be found than that green turf 
under the pure blue sky and overshadowed by the old church— 
perhaps had any criminal or excommunicated person been 
interred there it might have lost its peaceful aspect, but this had 
never happened. To reach the sub-chanter’s cottage you had to 
cross a large yard, a green and shady patio, which served as a 
sort of ante-chamber to both chapel and cottage. The cottage 
consisted of a living room with a bed-room to the right, and on 
the left a store-room ; all these were as clean as a new pin, for 
the Sefid Francesca was more than neat, she was old maidish. 
Opposite the front door was another door, opening from the 
yard which led to the kitchen. A rustic fig-tree shaded it—here 
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the poultry stalked about pompously with their coral combs. It 
was pleasant to see how thriving and at home they were, which 
proves that being cared for, engenders even in poor animals that 
confidence without arrogance, so necessary in this life, and casts 
out the torturing sense of mistrust and want of appreciation, of 
not being believed in, which stultify our faculties and discourage 
us.” 

“ This is all very true, Marquesa, as regards sensitive persons, 
but——” 

“Conde! Conde!” interrupted the Marquesa, “I don’t want 
to draw down criticism on my poultry. Very often,” pursued the 
narrator, “when I visited this peaceful cottage I stopped on the 
threshold I see before me now the neat house, the mistress, 
who, with a hearty welcome, came to meet me, Don Gil seated 
at a small table—that is, as near as he could get to it—on the 
table a wine flask, in his hand a glass of wine, which he lifted up 
as though to welcome me, his jovial face and laughing mouth 
appearing behind it—the old aunt Tinea, his servant, in the yard 
rubbing at a brass pot, which already shone like the sun; the 
cat asleep on a low chair, safe not to be molested, for in that 
cottage of good souls, surrounded by flowers, no sort of hostility 
or cruelty found entrance. This interior, so cheerful, so peaceful, 
so finished even to the least details, possessed all the graceful 
touches of nature, with the graphic minuteness of a Flemish 
picture.” 

‘Had they children ?” inquired the Conde. 

“No 


affection—a tender and passionate affection—on the little orphan 
i 


t 
; but Don Gil did not feel it, for he had centred all his 


niece I have already mentioned, a little angel of five years old, 
y with black eyes and dark complexion, and little 


a little fat thing 
shining white teeth. 

“One of Don Gil’s pleasures was to smoke a ridiculous old 
pipe that he had long owned. When visiting Seville I sent him 
a better one, on receiving which, he wrote me this letter, one of 
those that aroused your curiosity. I keep it as a precious model 
—a specimen, as the English say, of its type. Look at the 
characters, big and round as their writer, these heavy flourishes 
like the hand that traced them, and the final one, which, in his 
opinion, placed him in the first rank of penmanship, and _ to 
crown all, and in spite of the ridiculous bombast of the language, 
observe the simple goodness, the mixture of pompousness and 


cheerful simplicity which were so characteristic of him.” 
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The Marquesa handed the letter to the Conde, who read 
aloud as follows : 


On the occasion of Paschal-tide (which we trust will find your lord- 
ships happy), we excuse ourselves for reminding your lordships of the 
singular obligations we are under, so that making use of the right you 
have to our service you may give our obedience many commands as to 
your wishes, to whose service we are bound. May God preserve your 
ladyship many years in company with my lord the Marquess ! 

Your obedient servant, 
GIL PEREZ. 


P.S.—I received the big pipe from Argel. I am most delighted 


with it, and I thank your ladyship many times. Za Zinea every day 
more fat-headed. 


“You do well,” said the Conde, returning the letter, “to pre- 
serve such an original production, for every day the original with 
those peculiarities which constitute a type becomes more rare. 
The allusion to Tia Tinea in such a high-flown epistle is worth 
its weight in gold.” 

“You must know that this individual occupied an important 
place in Don Gil’s existence. She was so bony and lean as to 
be all angles, her petticoat of green flannel hung in innumerable 
folds round her lank person, while a handkerchief of reddish 
brown ornamented her head. When she crossed the living room 
to go into the yard, with her long nose in the air, Don Gil would 
say : 

“*Here comes Tia Tinea like a shut-up fan!’ 

“* And you like an open one,’ answered Tia Tinea resentfully. 
On this Don Gil would laugh as heartily as if the pleasantest 
thing in the world had happened. 

“*Get along with you, Gil,’ said his wife, ‘you do nothing 
but make the poor woman blush.’ 

“*Blush!’ cried Don Gil, laughing more loudly than ever, 
‘That old wrinkled piece of parchment blush! If I had but 
some rouge——’ 

“*Be quiet, Gil, you will hurt her feelings, and Tia Tinea is 
a worthy woman.’ 

“*] don’t say that she is not, Francesca ; wuder a bad cloak you 
may firnd a good drinker ! and this Dona Feana* is a cook that 


you won't easily find! Sefiora, she mixes an olla that would 
os 


make your mouth water; a soup that says, az me, and as to 


garlic, at the King’s table you would not find better!’ 


ground 


* Doiia Ugly One. 
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““Hold your tongue, man, at the King’s table they don’t 
have ground garlic ; it is the poor man’s food.’ 

“«They don’t have it,’ exclaimed Don Gil; ‘then so much 
the worse for the King!’ 

“There were other diversions for me in this house besides 
those given me by Don Gil. His wife kept a dame school and 
every morning a certain number of children assembled in the 
arbour. You know how fond I am of children, those gracious 
intermediaries between mankind and the angels, when they 
preserve innocence in their eyes, faith in their souls, and trust- 
fulness ir their hearts. How much I am interested especially 
in the country children by their sayings, their little verses 
appropriate to the occasion, their stories. I was going to tell 
you a hundred things about them, but I had better stop, for 
they could not interest you, Conde.” 

“And- why not? Perhaps you think that there is no 
sympathy between old age and childhood. Believe me there 
is, and much. The passions that trouble man’s life in one do 
not yet exist, and in the other have ceased to exist; which 
produces an analogous state; one and the other meet at life’s 
door, the children who come, and we who go: they say to us 
‘Rest yourselves,’ we say to them ‘A good journey !’” 

“Tn that case I have a double pleasure in touching on these 
scenes. Under the shade of the hospitable arbour, the children 
held their grave conferences. How I enjoyed watching those 
merry and grotesque little creatures with their hair knotted 
tightly behind, wearing the shortest of skirts, and old shoes 
through which all their toes peeped out. I used to sit at a 
window behind a mosquito curtain listening to their talk. One 
day I made notes of this scene. 

“«My mother was at church last night and took me, 
muchito!’° 

“Was there Baptism ?’ 

“*No, sermon.’ 

“«Sermon at night? At what o'clock?’ 

“«Half an hour past the Axzmas.’® 

“Did you hear it?’ 

“*No, I was asleep.’ 

“*But who preached ?’ 

“¢A Padre. Who else should it be ?’ 


“Why, any one; I know how to preach.’ 





5 Eyer so much. ® De Profundis. 
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“«What, you!’ exclaimed they all in chorus—‘ little liar!’ 
“¢Tt is true, I know a sermon: and if not This minute 

you shall hear it. You are the women. Make haste and 





dress up.’ 

“The children at once set about tying handkerchiefs, aprons, 
or whatever they could find, around their heads, even to Don 
Gil’s breeches which had been left on the back of a chair where 
his wife had been mending them. The preacher caught hold of 
a low chair, and turning it so that her small hands could rest on 
the back whilst she stood on the seat, said gravely, ‘ Kneel 
down sinners!’ 

“The children obeyed the intimation unanimously, and the 
preacher continued : 

“* Ea! shut your mouths, you birds, and leave off humming, 
you bees, who are nothing but drones; come here, lizards, you 
who are good and humble, to hear this preacher who gives you 
the pilgrim’s sermon. 

Wash, wash, Magdalene, 
Never leave off washing ; 
Give the babies milk 

And the big ones bread.’ 


“On this she descended with little gravity by a jump, saying : 
‘Ea! go and mend your ways!’ 

“«Did the Bishop teach you that sermon ?’ inquired one of 
the most awestruck. 

“*«The Bishop? Not he. He only gave me a slap on the 
cheek when he confirmed me, to remind me that I had promised 
to be a Christian.’ 

“* How is Tio Munez?’ asked one of the elder ones. 

“*He is dead. To-morrow he will be buried.’ 

“* And why do people die?’ 

“What a question! Because God the Father wills it, and 
if we don’t die, how can we go to Heaven ?’ 

“* Maraquilla, sing a song. I want to dance. //acea, tell a 
story. You know more than a thousand. A thousand! What 
do I say, why more than twelve dozen as well!’ 

“*Placida, don’t you know the story of St. Peter and the 
keys of Heaven ?’ 

“*Ves, yes, answered Placidita, who was Don Gil’s niece, 
‘but I am sleepy.’ 

“*You can sleep at night. Get on, don’t be obstinate.’ 
“ Placida at once yielded and said her verse, while Don Gil, as 
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if attracted by the voice of the child he loved so much, came to 
his window, with great difficulty restraining the hearty laugh he 
loved to indulge in whenever he was much pleased. 

“*Sefior!’ he exclaimed. ‘Vamos! This is worth a Jew's 
eye! The little one isa prodigy. Is it not so, sefiora? Bless 
her little heart, I could eat her!’ 

“The children went on with their play, some dancing, some 
singing, when a sudden shower of rain surprised them, and these 
modern Danaes set off running home with more or less grace, 
singing as they ran. 

“«Placida, my sweetheart,’ said Don Gil, as she came in, ‘you 
seem to me pale to-day.’ 

“«Why, man,’ said his wife, ‘you are foolish about the child. 
It seems to you as if she would melt in your hand like snow. 
The little angel has nothing the matter with her, and you will 
make her think she has.’ 

“ Placida seated herself on a low stool and leant her head on 
her knees. 

“*What is the matter with you, child of my soul?’ asked her 
uncle. ‘Does your head ache ?’ 

“«Ves,’ answered the child, whose cheeks were getting redder 
and redder like the sky at sunset. Never have I seen conster- 
nation more dolorously expressed than that which overclouded 
Don Gil’s open and candid face. He stooped down and took 
the child in his arms and while he felt her pulse with a 
trembling hand, he said to his wife, ‘Francesca! Francesca, 
the child is feverish !’ 

“*Get along, man! Don’t alarm yourself,’ answered his wife, 
as she came quickly to him and laid her hand on the child’s 
forehead ; ‘she has got a chill, I will go and make her a drink 
of violet flowers.’ 

“She hurried away, but though she made such haste, when 
she came back the child was already asleep in her uncle’s arms, 
overcome by the heavy sleep that with children is a precursor of 
their illnesses. Don Gil was motionless as a statue, and even 
tried to breathe softly, so as not to disturb his sleeping burden. 

“*Francesca, he said in a voice that could scarcely be 
heard, ‘the child is very ill.’ 

“«What an idea!’ answered she. ‘Why, man, por Doos, 
don’t alarm yourself. We have all been ill as children and we 
are all alive.’ 

“«Excepting those who have diced,’ answered her husband 
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in a stifled voice. ‘Francesca! Francesca! if God takes her from 
me, I shall follow her; from this hour I tell you it will be so!’ 

“«Take this drink, my little daughter, it has sugar in it,’ said 
Francesca, raising the head of the sleeping child, who opened 
her eyes and drank anxiously. 

“«Placida, my life, my sweetheart, do you love me?’ asked 
Don Gil, that he might hear the little voice he loved so well. 

“*Ves.” murmured the child. It was the last word she spoke. 
On the third day she died of croup, that implacable scourge of 
young children. I hastened to them with my soul oppressed, 
and my heart aching; but as I entered the house, I felt a calm 
steal over me. 

“The child was in her little white and blue coffin, surrounded 
by flowers which seemed to have come there to encircle this 
ily and receive her last perfume. There was nothing 
rloomy or black or sorrowful, for to whom can the sight of a 
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lead _ child 1? Ora child’s tomb which is strewn 


dead child appear sad: 
with flowers by that sweet privilege which the tombs of children 
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alone have the right to enjoy? To whom can that coffin appear 


urnful when by its side instead of the solemn deprecation, 
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God have mercy on him ! we only hear from every lip the 
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joyful congratulation, //appy art thou ! Who can be afflicted at 
a death for which our Mother the Church rings joyful peals as 
for a festival? No, that coffin is not sad, by which instead of 
the solemn De Profundis, the voices of children are heard 
singing : 

Las flores son para el suelo, 

Y los ninos para el cielo, 

A donde a4 Dios van 4 ver. 

Y ya no quieren volver. 

Jue echen las campanas a vuelo 
Jue hoy hay un angel mas en el cielo.' 

“What a depth of right-feeling is shown by the peasants who 
consider signs of sorrow a profanation at what they cail an 
lngel’s interment, as signs of rejoicing would be at the burial of 
a grown-up person. How well they understand with their deep 
religious feeling that death in infancy is a special grace of God, 
that the soul of a child who dies is a privileged soul which God 
exalts above human misery, and to which the crown is given 


vithout combat, and the palm without martyrdom. How they 


nder ‘ ] { h } r fe iweh thildret em n 
understand that the path of life which to children seems smooth 
* Flowers are for earth, and children for Heaven, where they go t » God and 
) i L 1 ring out a peal on tl lls, for to-day there is one more 


angel in Heaven.” 
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and pleasant and covered with flowers, soon becomes rough and 
bristles with thorns when they cease to be children, and enter 
the great lists of good and evil where their innocence is taken 
away, and who can know whether they will come out as victors 
or vanquished ! 

“ Don Gil was calm, as he might have been, had he seen his 
guardian angel take flight to Heaven; but also, as if this were 
the case, the joy and content of his existence disappeared. 
Such was the intensity of tenderness of his simple heart, he no 
longer went hunting, in vain did the sportsmens’ cries sound on 
his ears,-his gun became rusty, he no longer attended to his 
husbandry, his enviable and hitherto unfailing appetite forsook 
him. Even his voice became affected by the state of prostration 
into which his mind had fallen, that powerful organ no longer 
filled the Church. His great corpulence needed all possible 
physical and moral stimulants to keep up his activity and to 
surmount the depressing effect produced by the excess of flesh 
in that mass of humanity. Thus his vitality diminished, his 
limbs became torpid, and he had not strength to resist a fearful 
dropsy which increased with rapid strides. Before long he was 
laid up. Sitting up in bed propped up by pillows, for he could 
not lie down, his eyes were fixed constantly on the little chair 
that had belonged to his niece which he had asked to be hung 
against the wall before him. Very soon he ceased to exist, in 
spite of all the care by which his loving wife sought to prolong 
his life.” 

The Marquesa was silent for a few moments and then 
continued : 

“Oh! my good and excellent Don Gil, who made so 
much noise in your church, and so little in the world. You no 
longer exist! You also have bade me one of those good-byes 
which call us to the other life. Your spirit will not come back 
to this world, it is only for powerful reasons or through great 
remorse that the spirits of the dead come back, and you had 
nothing great except your person, and nothing powerful but 
your voice! I have tried to paint you as you were that others 
may love you, and regret that they did not know you. Sleep in 
peace in your tranquil cemetery, surrounded by your neighbours 
who went before you, and who received you gratefully for the 
beautiful requiems you sang for them. Rest from your life which 
became wearisome to you when the voice which interpreted the 
Church’s Canticles failed you, with the object of your love, 
which was as pure as the love of the flowers for the sun. 
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Oh! you who loved and practised Latin and music without 
understanding them, as a blank piece of paper on which faith 
marked your adorations, and placed them in God’s hands, do not 
forget me above where you now are with many others poor of 
spirit and rich of heart, and pray for her who knew how to 
appreciate the sweet kernel under its rough exterior !” 

The Marquesa bowed her head, hiding a tear by a smile. 

“You are not going to weep over the sub-chanter of Valde- 
paz, Marquesa?” asked the Conde. 

“And why not? What law of reason, of decorum, or of 
society forbids me to do so? Of not one of his possessions is 
man more absolutely master than of his tears. Allow those 
fountains of the heart to overflow and prove that they are 
neither dry nor exhausted, allow our eyes to moisten lest they 
should become like the glass eyes of wax figures.” 

“But, at least, I suppose that by this panegyric of tears you 
do not think that men should have the weakness to shed them ?” 

“T deny that tears are a weakness. Twice I have seen men’s 
tears in situations marked by such solemnity that they live in my 
remembrance like two imposing and imperishable monuments. 
Once I saw my husband shaken by his sobs: it was when his 
mother died, and the deep impression this sublime and _heart- 
rending sorrow made on me was such that the very recollection 
of it overcomes me. Another time I saw tears more terrible 
than drops of blood run down the cheek of a man in one of those 
overwhelming circumstances that bow down a strong man like a 
reed. I saw his bitter tears run down his grey beard, and the 
recollection makes me trembie. And both these men were 
noble, gallant, and manly. Tears, so long as they are sincere, 
are beautiful, Conde, beautiful as the richness of affection which 
expend them. But I will make concessions to masculine 
stoicism. I will, if you wish it, admire the force of will which 
can check this living fountain, that is, if such control does not 
result in freezing it. I wish that men would not ridicule or 
despise or condemn tears, poor offspring of sorrow as they are, 
silent, without form or colour, without shelter, they can offend 
no one, yet how many find amusement in scoffing at them.” 

“You must not cry yourself, Marquesa, or you will make me 
a determined enemy of tears,” said the old Conde. 

“Do not say so, Conde. Tears are not always bitter. 
They are, as a French author says, the surest sign of love. 
The enemy of mankind need not have rccourse to vices to 


make man lose his soul. It would suffice to tear love from his 
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heart, that divine sentiment which God has bestowed alike on 
men and angels.” 

“Tf all preachers were like you, Marquesa 
this letter which as yet you have not shown me. What 
reference has it to the good sub-chanter, who no longer laughs, 
who no longer sings, and whose melancholy death should prove 


but let us read 





my conviction, that not even under the holy shade of a church, 
among children and flowers, with a sound heart, pure in soul, 
and tranquil in conscience is there one in this valley of tears 
who does not shed them ?”’ 

“This letter,” answered the Marquesa, “is the poor wife's 
answer to my letter of condolence. She did not write it herself 
but dictated it to the new sacristan.” 

The Marquesa handed the letter to her friend, who read as 


follows: 


Sefiora,—I do not know how eyes have been left me to weep! I 
have seen him go out who was the light and joy of mv home! How 
unlooked for was his death, Sefiora, yet all the same he did not take it 
ill, but as a Christian who knows life is only lent to us. Many times he 
remembered your ladyship, and the day before his death he said to me, 
“Tell the Senora that I shall never again sing the JZzserere on earth ; 
but that through the merits and infinite mercy of our Redeemer, I hope 
he added, 


elng 


to sing the Gloria up above”—and on seeing me cry, 
‘“‘ Francesca, do not cry. I have always set my face against tears. Tears 
always seem to me a contradiction. We should only cry for our sins. 
I leave you enough to eat, so do not afflict yourself or go against the 
will of God, who disposes all things. Conform yourself, and remember 
that a// zs completed only in the other life.” 

Senora, I have taken all he said to heart. I do not cry, and I wait. 
May God send your ladyship all the consolations you impart, and heap 
happiness on you as the poor do their blessings. 

Your obedient servant, 
FRANCESCA MARTINEZ. 

“Sefiora,” said the Conde, returning the letter, “this sub- 
chanter’s life as well as the previous subjects that have occupied 
us, far from being extraordinary, or fanciful, are common and 
daily occurrences, succeeding each other before our eyes as the 
day and night, and serve in themselves to prove that life is made 
up of constant alternations, while each and every one of these 


catastrophes are lessons and warnings by which God reminds us 


that, as a poet writes: 
La terre est un e: 


La Patrie est 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
Tldvov ye tA700s, Kovdev eis tiv mreov. 
Abundance of trouble, and nothing more in view. 
CRAYSTON had stopped the building, given orders for the sale of 


his shire in a few days 





property, and intended to quit - 
finally, leaving Giacomo behind him to pack. He had renewed 
at his leisure the intentions formed in haste, confirmed them by 
deliberate choice, and had he taken less pains in making black 
seem white for the purpose of keeping up his subjective dignity, 
might have applied to himself the words of Satan in Paradise 
Lost: 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost. 

Evil be thou my good. 
But he had elected to be of those that call evil good and good 
evil, that put darkness for light and light for darkness, that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. Having done this 
thoroughly, and being therefore a self-sold slave of temptation, 
he was like an autumn leaf on a sheet of water, ready to be 
carried whithersoever the current might take him. 

He caught sight of Lord Ledchester at Lyneham, put, as 
the phrase goes, two and two together, and arriving at Marlton, 
ordered everything belonging to the Stranger to be sent off by 
luggage train to the care of his London bankers, and gave strict 
orders that, if any inquiries were made about the Stranger, no 
information whatever was to be given. 

A day or two afterwards he shut himself up in the library, 

' 


questioned his own cunning, and wrote to the Stranger as 


1 
follows : 


By becoming a Catholic last November, instead of giving yourself 
time to think, as any man with a conscience would have done, you 


broke your engagement and released me from mine. By going to Lord 
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Ledchester’s house, and by calumniating me there, you have compelled 
me to say that I will have nothing more to do with you. You have 
made a mistake—not considering that, if I have no witness to the words 
that passed between us last November, neither have you; but the idea 
was a sharp one and so was the whole proceeding. You converted 
yourself in a few hours, in order to make sure of a certain marriage. 
You tried to engage yourself to her by stealth, so as to entrap me into 
condoning the evident hypocrisy of the conversion. You lived in all 
sorts of low places, to make it seem that I had left you without money. 
You never mentioned her name in any one of your letters ; till at last 
you succeeded in making me believe that you had never cared for her. 
Lastly, when she had engaged herself to me, you came, on the wedding 
day, while the carriage was waiting at the door, and made a case for 
yourself by misrepresenting me. It was, I repeat, a mistake, for the 
reasons that I have stated, and also because I am not a man to be 
tricked or bullied into making you again my heir for fear of what the 
world may say,; but I admit that you have a certain talent for defence, 
which, after study and experience, might enable you to be a third-rate 
practitioner at the Old Bailey. Make what use you like of this letter. 
If it serves your purpose in any way, which indeed would be remarkable, 
you may spare yourself the trouble of thanking me. I have written it 
for my own sake, and, but for the sake of others, it would certainly be 
printed for distribution. I shall take care to let its contents be known. 
HuGH CRAYSTON. 

He read it over, and a cruel smile marked his appreciation 
of its merits. It looked so convincing, that he was almost 
tempted to forgive society, confront the world with his own 
version of the crisis, and renounce his more desperate views. 
Drawing-room infidelity and kid-glove revolution suited him 
well for his own purposes, and within his own limits ; but his 
taste revolted against the coarse conclusions of both. Moreover, 
his talents and. acquirements were those of an amateur, and his 
habits had been formed for society. He must be what he had 
always been known to be, or be lost in a crowd of inferior men, 
and seem less than himself. ‘“ Modern revolution,” he privately 
remarked, “is so vulgar and unpleasant, and the religion of the 
future is so meaningless at present, and mediocrity has so much 
weight. I have turned the tables on him in that letter, and if I 
couldn’t manage to do it once for all, I should be somebody 
else, Where shall I direct this letter to? Ten to one he is 
at Peveridge Bay again, for his luggage was taken away yester- 
day without any direction, just as it was going to be sent off to 


London.” 
After much reflection, he gave the letter to a groom, telling 
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him to leave it at Mick’s house, if the Stranger was there, or if 
Mick knew where he was, and if not, to bring it back. 

Mick, who happened then to be at home, looked unintelli- 
gently into space and said: “ He’s not here at all.” 

“Do you know where he is?” asked the groom. 

“How would I know that ?” said Mick. 

“T can’t say,” answered the groom. “I must take the letter 
back then.” 

Mick, who knew.very well, for he it was that went for the 
luggage, and afterwards directed it at Lyneham Station, 
scratched his head pensively. “I might be hearing,” said he. 

“That won’t do. My orders are to take it back, if you can’t 
get it to him somehow.” 

“T’'ll be able to do that for you, I think,” rejoined Mick, 
stretching out his hand. 

“ Are you sure that you can?” 

“T am thin, if you give it to me immadiately: but if you 
don’t he'll be gone. That’s the truth now, and after that I can’t 
tell you where he'll be at all.” 

The letter was left, and the writer had a copy of it in his 
writing-box, ready for use as occasion might serve. 

Crayston now intended to remain at Marlton provisionally, 
and see what effect certain communications would have, not 
only on the recipients, but also on Lady Ledchester. His defence 
would turn the tables with crushing weight, for there was no 
witness to refute it. The Stranger, was out of the way, no one 
knew where, without a friend in England, except Lord and 
Lady de Freville, who were under a cloud, and Father Merivale, 
who had made their cause his own. 

But then—how about Crayston’s rapid and contradictory 
conversion, and sudden reversion ? 

His answer was, that neither event had been as it seemed, 
inasmuch as he had long admired, he said, “the organization 
of the Catholic Church, and believed, as he still did believe, that 
with certain reforms and less exclusiveness, it could and might 
be the means of settling the unsettled state of things; but, on 
coming closer, had found that it would not.” 

“That,” he thought, “ with a little modification suitable to the 
person addressed, will attract the sympathy of High Church, 
Broad Church, No Church, and sentimental religionists—to say 
nothing of the larger class that doesn’t know what it thinks, but 
has something to lose. The Catholics will say that I hadn't 
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instruction enough—e¢ voz/d. It will strengthen the case where 
I want it strengthened, and do me no harm anywhere that I 
care about.” 

Having decided this point, he remembered the economy of 
life, ordered his comparatively perfect hack, and returned with a 
good appetite for a good dinner. 

During this time, while he arranged his plans and comfort- 
ably contemplated the recovery cf his position, the Stranger, 
bereft of all earthly hope, cared not whither he went, and Lord 
de Freville had seen his father’s will, which deprived him of 
Freville Chase. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


By the authenticated will of Lord de Freville’s father, Freville 
Chase was the property of Leofric. The law said so, and if it 
could have said otherwise under the circumstances, the use of 
wills would not be apparent ; but, though Leofric was right in 
law, and though justice had no maintainable case against him, 
people began to shake their heads uncomfortably and say that 
something was wrong. Much might be attributed to that 
hereditary reverence for an old house and property which 
modern ideas, whatever they may end in, have not yet destroyed. 
The character of Lord de Freville did more, and the truly noble 
traditions of the place, and the tragic beauty of his brother's 
brief career. But there was something besides, that made them 
pause and think and remain unsatisfied. 

“It was very odd,” they said, “that a man should have been 
so careless as not to have entailed the property or settled it on 
his second marriage, or at least, made another will after the birth 
of the second son. But then he died so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly, in the prime of life: and people do put off these 
things.” 

That was what they had begun to say, and they were sorry 
now for having thought ill of Lord and Lady de Freville about 
Netherwood. 

Astrea, daughter of Zeus and Goddess of Justice, was, 
according to Ovid, the last of the divinities that left the earth ; 
and the words have often been quoted as symbolically true, 
because, Justice, in the character of mortgagee in self-interest, 
keeps a sort of representative, in the shape of common sense to 
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look after its own: but where there is no such mortgagee, no 
fixed principle, no feelings, and much temptation, as in the case 
of Leofric, Justice is not even vicariously present. Present, 
however, it was in the-minds of certain speakers at a lawn-tennis 
party which took place about a fortnight after Mr. Crayston’s 
defence reached the Stranger. 

“Look here,” said one. “Young Dytchley must know that 
it wasn’t meant. No one could mean to cut off his own son 
without any possible cause.” 

“T don’t believe that Sir Richard ever meant him to have 
Netherwood,” said another. “Why should he cut off his own 
daughter, his favourite too? He never asked him there; and as 
for his talking about ‘this estate,’ why, how easy it is to write 
‘this’ for ‘the,’ particularly when a man is ill.” 

“Do you know,” said a lady, “that Lord de Freville offered 
him a great deal more than the value of Freville Chase, and he 
refused ?” 

“Did he?” said half a dozen voices. 

“Yes, and Colonel Claverock begged and prayed him to 
accept it, and would give anything in the world now, they say, 
that he had never found the will. But young Dytchley insists 
on having the place given up, and will hardly give them time to 
pack up what is their own. Yes: and then Lord de Freville 
offered any price for his father’s picture, because the will in- 
cluded all the furniture, plate and ornaments. He was refused 
that, and he is now having it copied.” 

Although these things were but reports and said at a lawn- 
tennis party, on a warm afternoon in the last days of September, 
they were true. His brother’s portrait was the only picture that 
Lord de Freville now possessed at Freville Chase, and it was 
then being removed from its place in the dining-room to be 
packed. His wife was by him while he lifted it down and laid it 
in its case. Then, taking his hand, she led him into the old 
gallery. Father Merivale was there, and followed them in. 
Tears were in his eyes, but he said nothing. He stood a little 
way off, leaving Lady de Freville to say by words or silence 
whatever was best. 

“T will,” said Lord de Freville, though she had not spoken, 
“T will bear it. What could I not bear when you are left ?” 

“And remember,” said Father Merivale, “that what you have 
done here, and what was done before, is treasured up where 
nothing is lost. That line in Keat’s poems : 
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A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 

contains a truth which most of its many quoters fail to see. 
Here it cannot be a joy for ever, because everything passes 
away ; but the forms of all beautiful things, from the least to the 
greatest, are in the Divine Mind, and remain there for ever, 
because He is Eternal and Immutable. In that sense they are a 
joy for ever. In that sense they never can be lost or destroyed. 
And since God loves the truly beautiful—must love it, by neces- 
sity of His own infinite perfection, the blessed in Heaven, neces- 
sarily loving what He loves, must necessarily find it a joy for 
ever. But we can’t see things as they see them. We sce every- 
thing through a glass in enigmas.” 

“The Stranger,” answered Lord de Freville, “got his first 
religious impression from something like that. I wish I could 
hear of him, poor fellow. It was on board the Folkestone 
steamer. He was talking to my brother, and referring to the 
beauty of the moonlight on the water, the flashes of phosphores- 
cent light on the sea. He said ‘Everything perishes. Even the 
works of genius are annihilated. ‘Not annihilated,’ said 
Everard. ‘Why should theology and metaphysics be harder on 
their own than chemistry is? Chemistry tells us that material 
things are not annihilated, though they seern so. Why, then, 
should that beauty which comes from the immaterial intellect 
and will of man cease to be? Surely common sense points the 
other way. Bodies change and corrupt because they are made 
of parts that decompose: but what can break up a thing that is 
not composed of parts?’ ‘But then,’ said the Stranger, ‘where 
are beautiful works—-a building, for instance, or a poem—when 
they are destroyed and we can find no traces?’ ‘ Perhaps the 
traces are there,’ said Everard, ‘though unseen by us: but at 
least they are where they always were, in the Divine archetypes. 
From that source alone are drawn all the inspirations of genius. 
Being eternally there, they can, at any moment, be reproduced if 
God wills it so. Does it seem reasonable to suppose that God 
knows less than His creatures, or forgets what He has always 
known, or, contradicting Himself, remembers it otherwise than it 
was?’ The Stranger thanked him, and said, ‘You have set me 
thinking. From the idea of uncreated and permanent arche- 
types I may see my way, perhaps, further than I had believed 
possible. They talked a little longer, and he asked Everard to 
pray for him. Then somebody interrupted them, and, after 
landing, they saw each other no more.” 
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“Thank you for remembering it,” said Father Merivale. 
“The Stranger had promised to tell me about it that day ; but he 
went away so suddenly, that I never had a chance of reminding 
him to do so.” 

“He told me all that, the last day he was here,” said Lord de 
Freville, sadly, “and I was thinking of it just now. It set me 
thinking—thinking childishly. I thought of all that may happen 
to this house—the want of care, the probable modernizing ; and, 
the not-improbable burning down, and I thought in my heart, 
‘Even then this house, this place, this beauty, will always be in 
the Divine Mind.” 

He was calm in speech and manner, but the voice was not 
his own, and he bent his head like a man who has just risen from 
a sick-bed. Lady de Freville, whose hand was still in his, drew 
back and whispered to Father Merivale: 

“ Do say something to him—I mean something more.” 

“What can I say?” thought Father Merivale. “He is as 
patient and resigned as a man can be who feels as he does.” 

“One can’t really do anything,” she said, reading his thought; 
“but a word from you, just now , 

“T can tell you one thing,” said he, “ which as far as it goes, 
will give you pleasure to hear. I heard to-day that Colonel 
€laverock has learnt at last to appreciate your action in this. 
He wishes, they say, that he had never seen the will, or left it 
alone when he did see it.” 

At this moment they heard through the open door the deep 
tones of the great bell. 

“Somebody has called,” she said. “I can’t see anyone, I 
really can't.” 

She rang, but the great bell was answered first, and when the 
door was opened, Sir Roger Arden came in. 

“T got back late this afternoon,” he said, “and heard—what I 
could hardly believe—your father wasn’t the man to do such a 
thing. In the first place he never would have left his will 
kicking about in another man’s house.” 

“But there it was,” answered Lord de Freville, “and the 
writing is his. He had a reason for making that will at the 
time, though why he left it there i 

“Yes, why? Nobody shall make me believe that he, who 
was one of the most careful men I ever knew, would have 
written his will himself, instead of leaving it to his lawyer, nor 
that old Sir Leofric, if it had been given to him, would have 
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stuck it into a closet, where nobody knew anything about it till 
somebody found it, six and twenty years afterwards. To say 
nothing of its being put into a sacristy that was used in his 
time!” 

“T have thought of all that,” said Lord de Freville; “but 
the writing is my father’s, and he has left no other will. In law, 
and (as far as we can prove) in justice, I have no case at all. I 
have consulted some of the best lawyers, though I knew what 
they would say; and afterwards all that I could do,I did. I 
offered Leofric double the value of the property if he would sell 
it tome. You know what that means when all one’s property is 
in land. It would have doubled his income, but he refused, 
though his father, I am told, advised him to accept it. There is 
nothing now to be done. All that is mine is being packed.” 

“But you must look all over the house—in every part of it,” 
said Sir Roger. “You know old Mrs. Atherstone, and have 
heard more, and you know how sharp she is. Well, it was she 
who put into my head all I have been saying, and made me 
start off as soon as I had come home this afternoon. As to the 
will that turned up lately, she doesn’t believe in it. She is sure, 
she says, that it is a forgery somehow.” 

“No,” said Lord de Freville. “Don’t tempt me to grasp at 
a phantom. My father’s signature is clear. How could Colonel 
Claverock, whom besides I believe to be an honourable man— 
how could he have copied my father’s writing ? He died two 
and twenty years ago, and Colonel Claverock never received a 
letter from him in his life.” 

“ She has thought of all that,” answered Sir Roger, fumbling 
in his pocket ; and this is what she wrote down, for fear I should 
forget any of it: ‘Ask him,’ she says, ‘beg him, implore him, 
to search every corner of the house, every drawer, every little 
box, everything that possibly can hold anything. I am very old 
and not at all well just now, or I should go myself and never 
leave the house till I had seen him search every bit of it—every 
secret drawer in every cabinet. Papers get sometimes into strange 
places. His father’s almost sudden death, within a year after 
his second marriage, might account for much, but not for the 
document lately produced in so very suspicious a manner. Why 
may it not be the rough draft of a will, written after his first 
wife’s death and never executed? It might easily be forgotten 
after his death and Sir Leofric’s, even if any one else knew of 
its existence, which probably no one did ; and some one may 
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have filled in the names and dates. How it came to be witnessed 
is a mystery that I cannot pretend to solve. I can only say 
that everything about this wonderful discovery is as suspicious as 
possible. Having married again, he would either have made a 
new will or settled the estate by deed ; but as he had not been 
many days in England when he died, one is not surprised at not 
finding either the one or the other. I do not believe that he 
did nothing at all about it, particularly if the will now discovered 
was really in existence at the time. I am certain that you will 
find somewhere some memorandum or draft of a will, or copy 
of instructions to his lawyer about it, or some letter or docu- 
ment of some kind, that will totally change the aspect of things. 
I know that you will urge Lord de Freville to make the thorough 
search I ask for. If I did not, I should have come myself, ill as 
Iam. Ask him to do it for a poor old woman who knew his 
brother.’ ” 

“T can’t refuse that appeal,” said Lord de Freville, “but I 
have searched everywhere several times.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Sir Roger, “I should begin early to- 
morrow morning, at the latest. It will take a tong time, and 
you want daylight for it. If you will allow me, I will be present. 
It wouldn’t do, you know, to give them a chance of questioning 
anything. You ought to have an independent witness, in case 
of anything being found.” 

“ Couldn’t you stay here to-night ?” said Lady de Freville. 

“Yes, Ican and will. In fact I provided for it. Suppose 
we begin now and keep on as long as the daylight lasts. We 
shall have three or four hours. I think we had better all join in 
the search? Four pairs of eyes are better than two. Stop a 
moment though. I see she has written something else on the 
other side. Here it is, ‘Tell him also that I suspect the signa- 
tures. He should make inquiries at Netherwood, and get hold 
of letters from them. Some of the people about there will be 
able to do that for him.’” 

“That has been already done,” said Lord de Freville, “ and 
the signatures examined by experts, though I felt convinced 
that Colonel Claverock, whatever else he may be, is an honour- 
able man strictly, and if I am not mistaken, exclusively.” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Roger, “and she has thought of that 
too. Let me read it. She says: ‘I do not for a moment 
imagine that Culonel Claverock has any knowledge or suspicion 
of any malpractices ; but possibilities are innumerable, and 2¢ 
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would not be safe to neglect any precaution. If the signatures 
have already been compared with the known handwriting of the 
witnesses—who, I understand, were two servants at Netherwood, 
now dead—still ask him to look up any letters that may be left 
written by either of them to their relations, and hunt out any 
record of their movements or whereabouts in that year. Ask 
him to look them out and get them for me. I might be able to 
help in tracing some discrepancy, which, perhaps, would throw 
light on the matter.’” 

“She is right,” said Lord de Freville, “that is, right in 
principle. 1 shall gain nothing by it, but I will go at once and 
begin the other search to-morrow morning.” 

“T had better go with you,” said Lady de Freville. “I know 
all the people, and x“ 

They left the room together, and he answered, “ Help me to 
say, No. It would be too much for you just now.” 

“Do you think so? I think it would do me more harm to 
stay. Father Merivale will take care of , 

But in turning away she was met by the butler, who said that 
old Mrs. Coleman from Peveridge Bay had come, and was very 
anxious to see her on very particular business. 

“ My darling,” whispered Lord de Freville, “that seems to 
settle the question ; for, when she once begins a long story, there 
is no saying when she will leave off.” 

Lady de Freville hesitated. “We might keep her here,” she 
said, “and I could see her when we come back. But as she 
has come so far, perhaps I ought to see her now.” 

Father Merivale and Sir Roger remained silent in the old 
gallery, each being afraid to hear what the other thought, 
But, at last, Sir Roger said, “ What do you think of it?” 

“What do you think?” said Father Merivale. There was no 
answer, except an inarticulate sound and a gesture that said, 
“What can one think?” “TI can only tell myself,” continued 
Father Merivale, “that God knows best, and permits this in His 
infinite wisdom and goodness. Beyond that I can see nothing. 
Humanly speaking, the evil is frightful. It has made me feel 
ten years older.” 

They were silent again and before they again began to speak, 
Mrs. Coleman, the mother of Mick’s wife, was shown into the 
library, where Lady de Freville was waiting to receive her. 

“T am very glad to see you,” said Lady de Freville. “How 
are they all at Peveridge Bay?” 
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“Very well in health, my lady, thank you,” said she, “ but 
we are in great trouble.” 

“Well, sit down and rest yourself. What is it?” 

“It’s about Mick’s. house, my lady. It belongs to Raven’s 
Combe, though it lies away; and young Mr. Dytchley wants to 
make what he calls a fishing lodge of it, they tell me. However, 
he has given Mick notice to leave by next Lady Day, and we 
shall have nowhere to go. Mick has his work there, and my 
daughter she has her lodgers, and they make a living; but 
there’s nowhere else where they can do, both of them, anywhere 
about. I went yesterday to see the Colonel about it; but the 
housekeeper, a nasty thing that makes believe she don’t 
understand, and wears corkscrew curls, to pretend she’s old, 
and didn’t know who I was, declared he wouldn’t see me, and 
was that rude, I could have boxed her ears, I could, and don’t 
believe as she ever asked him. It will a’ most ruin them, if 
they have to go; and I thought perhaps your ladyship might 
be so kind as to speak a word to the Colonel.” 

“Twill ask Lady Ledchester to write to him about it,” said 
Lady de Freville. “She has known him longer than I have.” 

“Thank you, my lady, I am sure. It’s my belief as the 
Colonel has nothing to do with the business; and I think the 
young Squire has been encouraged in it by that woman because 
she wants to get us out—and no wonder, if she’s the woman I 
take her for. Only her dressing up like that put me out, I 
could have sworn to her on the spot—the voice is that like, 
too. If you remember, my lady, I told you and Lady Maud, 
last November at Peveridge Bay, how I had got a sight of a 
woman that I knew ‘had been doing no good, and I was agoing 
to tell you all about it. But it was getting late; and then, 
when I was here afterwards, you were in trouble about Sir 
Richard (may he rest in peace !), and so I didn’t like to trouble 
you about such things for no good. But I took and wrote down 
about the queer place they took me to, and here it is ; and here’s 
the bit of wood ¥ 

“What bit of wood ?” 

“Well, my lady, there’s a lot to be told about it; and I 
must be going, which it’s past six now, and it’s a long way, and 
the pony we have to take the lodgers about, when they come 
for the sea air, is kept out at grass, and goes very slow. But 
I’ve set down the way I went in the writing, and if you'll allow 
me, Miss Elfrida (that is, my lady), I'll come another day when 
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I’ve seen that woman again, and tell you the whole story, next 
Sunday, it may be, if I’m able to get so far to Mass, which I 
hope I shall. I wz// see her again, by hook or by crook, and 
have a good look at her, and ask her a question or two that she 
won't like, if she’s the woman I take her for. I wish you good 
morning, my lady; and thank you, I’m sure, for all your 
kindness. And will you please give my duty to Father 
Merivale.” 

She curtsied and went out, leaving Lady de Freville in 
possession of two things, the use of which was not apparent. 
The writing was involved, and required in the reader a previous 
knowledge of something else. The bit of wood was a detached 
piece of carved oak, taken off some kind of oak furniture. She 
examined both, came to the conclusion that Mrs. Coleman must 
explain them, and going back to the gallery, remembered 
nothing but the phantom hope that mocked her sorrow. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

LORD DE FREVILLE returned at ten o’clock, bringing with him 
an old game-book, the contents of which were in the hand- 
writing of the keeper whose name appeared in the will as a 
witness. A niece of the other witness had promised that she 
would find and bring to Freville Chase on the following day 
some of her aunt’s old letters, which she had kept in a trunk in 
her own cottage a few miles off. 

“The handwriting in this book,” said Lord de Freville, “is 
so like many others, that nobody could swear to or against it, 
more particularly when it comes after my father’s. That was 
my impression before, and the lawyers and experts who ex- 
amined it could find nothing distinct in it.” 

He said this again in the morning ; and that was all he said 
then, for they were late at breakfast, and letters that might be 
important were on the table. 

“What a wonderful number of people at Mass, this morning,” 
said Sir Roger, “and all of them communicants! What is the 


meaning of it?” 

Lord de Freville’s voice trembled with emotion as he 
answered, “ The fact is that somehow the purport of your kind 
visit was known, or guessed, or imagined ; and all the servants, 
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and all the other good people you saw, offered their Com- 
munions for it.” 

He turned away, as if to read his letters, but when he came 
back to the table not one had been opened. The first was an 
advertisement, the second a receipted bill, the third asked for 
subscriptions to clear off the debt on a new church, the fourth 
was an acknowledgment of money sent for the same purpose. 
The next five were appeals of different kinds to the charity that 
was in him. Lastly, from under the heap, there was one from 
the Marquis Moncalvo. 

It has been mentioned that he was the man who looked at 
Giacomo outside Lyneham Station ; and it may be remembered 
that Lady Maud spoke of him to the Stranger at Marlton, in 
reference to Ida Dytchley and Everard Lord de Freville. Lady 
Maud said as much about him as need be said, for the whole 
story has been told in another book. His letter was as 
follows : 

I saw Giacomo a few days ago. He was standing in Clarges Street 
without his hat, as if he lived in one of the houses there. I walked on 
and back again, hoping to see where he went in. But he was too much 
for me, and after I had turned into Piccadilly, he must have slipped in 
somewhere, for I lost sight of him. I have not yet discovered where 
he is, but I will not leave London without making another attempt. 
I had rather not employ a detective, but if other means fail, I must. 
Having seen him at Lyneham Station, and knowing what I know about 
him, and being ready to tell all that I know publicly, I can force him, 
after I have discovered who his master is, to tell the truth as his only 
way of escape. 

“All very well,” said Lord de Freville ; “but if the man is at 
mischief, and finds himself watched, he will be off.” 

“Could he be the man that Baldock saw getting over the 
wall of the nut-walk at Netherwood?” said Lady de Freville. 
“He had a box and a black bag; and so had the man who 
came to the door. He was dressed as a pedlar then, with a 
grey beard. Baldock described him as quite a different looking 
man, but he may have disguised himself. Yet both had a box 
and a black bag, and Baldock saw him just afterwards. I am 
sure that he had some design.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” said Lord de Freville. “ But 
what can his object be? I don’t see it.” 

“T do—at least as possible. What my father said to us 
about Leofric was (I am almost certain) partly overheard. 
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These few words were liable to be misunderstood, and might 
have been innocently repeated. This man may have heard of 
it—for, when a thing is once repeated, there is no saying how 
far it will go—and why shouldn’t he have gone there in hopes of 
finding out more? He dd ask a great many questions, they 
said.” 

How near she was to the truth, without reaching it, the 
reader knows, and she did not. It seemed likely, and they left 
it so. . The letter ended thus: 


When I shall have done that which I came to do, because I had 
(I know not why) suspicions of I know not what, I shall leave England. 
Forgive me if I say that I cannot come again to Freville Chase. It is 
for your sake that I say it. You and your admirable wife have behaved 
nobly, heroically, and treated me in a way that I should have expected 
from yourselves and from no one else now living; but you have done 
so at a great cost. You cannot see me at Freville Chase without 
excessive pain. It is impossible; and even if you could, it is better 
not. The world is not capable of understanding your motives, and 
would mistake your generosity for weakness. I have not yet decided 
where I shall go, nor what I shall do. I have sometimes thought of 
offering myself as lay-brother in some monastery, if they would take 
me ; but it seemed like offering to God the dregs of a life. Whatever 
I may decide on, it will be under wise direction. My only wish is to 
follow that. I have no bias one way or another. I shall never cease to 
think of you and yours—never forget to pray for you. Unworthy as I 
am, I suffer much ; and the prayers of those who suffer, even through 
their own fault, have some weight. Pray for me. You know better 
than any one how much I need prayers, and why I have special need of 
yours. 


“What a fine fellow he might have been,” said Lord de 
Freville; “and what a grand wreck he is! I am sorry that he 
won't come. What do we care about people’s nonsensical 
notions of dignity? But I don’t believe that it would enter 
anybody’s head.” 

“ Suppose I write and ask him to come, and tell him why his 
visit at any time would not be painful to us.” 

“Do, and ask him to come quickly. Tell him that what is 
past is no nearer to us when he is here than when he is not, and 
that, if his presence recalls anything more than is continually 
recalled, it only reminds us of that which is always beautiful— 
the crowning act of Everard’s life.” 

They were now leaving the room, and Lady de Freville said, 
“The Marquis’s letter has put a strange thought into my head. 
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Could the Giacomo he mentions be the pedlar who went to 
Netherwood a few months ago, and asked so many questions 
about the old servants? And could he be the man who forged 
the will, hoping to profit by it in some way hereafter? It 
struck me as being so very strange; at the time, that he should 
have pretended to know usall. I have no recollection of any 
one like what they described him to be.” 

Within a quarter of an hour the search began. They met in 
the library, and looked in every corner of every receptacle, down 
to the smallest packet in a portfolio. There was no will to be 
found, nor the draft of a will, nor any letter or memorandum 
referring to the existence of one. They then searched room 
after room till they were late for luncheon, and afterwards went 
upstairs to begin again. 

“We have looked everywhere else now,” said Lord de 
Freville, opening a massive oak door. They entered the tower 
and walked along a passage with rooms on either side, and up the 
stone stairs to a higher story. On the opposite side was another 
passage, narrow and winding, that led to a spiral staircase, from 
which, about half-way up, a flight of stone steps led-downwards. 
At the bottom of this, on the right, was a door studded with 
nails. He unlocked it, and they entered the muniment-room. 
Sir Roger had been there before, and his mind was of that sort 
which Englishmen have agreed to call matter-of-fact; but 
instead of giving his attention to iron boxes, oak cabinets, and 
fifteenth-century chests, that might or might not contain the 
object of their search, he looked accidentally, and then con- 
tinued to look at the old lines rudely carved over the door : 


When a soule ys wonne by ye harte ytt hath ybroken 
And ye knelle ys herde of a dyinge race 

Ye loste shall be founde by ye Strangere hyr token 
And ye dedde give lyfe untoe Frevyle Chase. 


“Very curious that is,” he said. “Of course I don’t put 
faith in many things of that kind; but, you know, I can’t get 
it out of my head that something will turn up.” 

Lord de Freville looked, but shook his head, and proceeded 
to open an iron box. They looked through it, found nothing to 
their purpose, and passed on to another. The search was long 
and fatiguing, for the documents were many, and all must be 
examined. It was half-past five when Lord de Freville took the 
last key from its lock and said, “ That is all.” 
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There was a dead silence in the muniment-room. Sir 
Roger tried to believe in the sharpness of Mrs. Atherstone ; 
but his face had lengthened, and he uttered a stifled groan. At 
last Father Merivale said in an unsteady voice. “We had 
better go on.” They went upstairs and down, and up again, 
examining every part of the tower, from the deep cellars, where 
one candle was like a speck of light seen through a small chink, 
to the little windowless room that opened on the battlements. 
Lastly, they tried, one by one, the rooms by which they had 
passed on coming in. When they had been through the last on 
the right, Lord de Freville turned away. 

“What room is that ?” asked Sir Roger, pointing to a closed 
door on the opposite side. 

“Tt was Everard’s,” he answered. “ There will be nothing in 
it, except his books, which by the terms of the will belong to 
Leofric. There is nothing else.” 

Sir Roger drew a long breath, and puffed it out slowly. 
“Why don’t you,” he said, “why don’t you contest it—contest 
the whole thing ?” 

“If I had nothing but this property,” answered Lord de 
Freville, “I would ; for I suppose that equity or something would 
come in to save me from being left penniless, and in doing so 
might perhaps find something wrong in the will. But, as things 
are, a contest would only put money into the pockets of the 
lawyers, and I should be teaching Leofric to burden the estate. 
Reckless and extravagant as he is, and id 

“Let him do so,” interrupted Sir Roger. “ He gets it by an 
accident that no decent man would take advantage of; and if 
he runs through it and has to sell it to you back again for half 





the money you offered, it would serve him right, and be good 
for all good people.” 

“Remember,” said Lord de Freville, “that he supposes 
himself to have been dishonourably treated by me.” 

“ Well, whatever he supposes, he has no business with Freville 
Chase, and you can’t help what he does with it. But as you 
have taken counsel’s opinion, I suppose 

“T have a strong opinion,” said Father Merivale, “that 





however painful it may be, we ought to examine this room.” 

“T have already packed up every paper that I could find,” 
said Lord de Freville, “but as you wish it, in we go.” 

The books were on their shelves. The oak writing-table was 
bare. Lady de Freville sat down in the chair and pulled out the 
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empty drawers. Lord de Freville opened some cabinets under 
the bookcases, and was about to point out that the contents of 
every shelf had been packed up, when they were interrupted by 
a smothered moan. Sir Roger turned at the sound, and saw a 
roll of manuscripts in the drawer that Lady de Freville had just 
opened. She held her hand over it and said, “ This is what he 
wrote for Ida. It happened at that dreadful time.” 

Lord de Freville sprang forward, seized the paper, and said, 
“ How could I have overlooked that drawer, when I packed up 
the papers yesterday ? I see how itis; the drawer is divided 
in half by a wooden partition, and I didn’t open it far enough.” 

“There-is something else behind,’ said Lady de Freville, 
“quite at the back of the drawer, a parcel of something.” She 
took out a square case wrapped in paper, undid the wrapper, 
and finding a key hanging to it by a piece of tape, opened the 
case. On it was written in Everard’s handwriting : 

This was my father’s writing-case. He took it abroad with him 
after my mother’s death. I found it to-day in an iron box that I had 
occasion to send for out of the muniment-room. ‘There seem to be 
some important papers in it. If I live till to-morrow, I Must read its 
contents. If not, Hubert must. 

August 5, 1875. 


“The day before he died,” said Father Merivale in a low 
voice to Sir Roger. 

“ How could I have been so disgracefully careless about it,” 
said Lord de Freville. “1 remember it now. I saw this writing- 
case in the gallery where he died, and brought it here myself, 
and never looked, or looked without noticing it.” 

“Who could expect you to notice anything then?” said 
Father Merivale, “or be surprised at your not having looked 
over the papers in that room or in this? But what is that in a 
large envelope under those two bundles of letters? There is 
something written on it.” 

Sir Roger Arden pushed the letters aside, and took it out. 
They read these words: 


Draft of my proposed will by which, failing my own son, Everard, 
I bequeath Freville Chase, with all that it contains, to my cousin, Edith 
Dytchley, and her heirs. 


“Do you see that?” said Lord de Freville. “There is no 
doubt about it now.” 
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“ Wait a bit,” answered Sir Roger, opening the envelope and 
holding up a folded sheet of blue foolscap paper. 

“This is the rough draft,” said Lord de Freville. “The other 
no doubt is the will itself, signed and witnessed.” 

“ There wouldn’t be two rough drafts,” remarked Sir Roger, 
feeling again fortified by the confident opinion of Mrs. Ather- 
stone. “ Look here!” 

A smaller envelope had fallen out of the packet. He picked 
it up, and his eyes opened wide. “Listen to this!” he said. 

They looked over his shoulder while he read aloud as follows : 


Copy of my letter, sent to Sir Leofric Dytchley, on October 10, 1850, 
with a draft of my proposed will. 

My dear Leofric,—Being about to leave England for some months 
with Roger Arden, I think it right to put all things in order, and intend 
therefore to make my will, a copy of which I enclose. You know how 
desolate the loss of my wife has left me, therefore you will not wonder 
that I cannot look forward as others do, and as I formerly did. In case 
my boy Everard should die, I wish to leave Freville Chase to my dear 
cousin Edith. I shall come to Netherwood on Wednesday next (the day 
after to-morrow) and sign the will there, leaving it in your care while I 
am abroad. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
EDWARD FREVILLE. 


Next followed Sir Leofric’s answer : 


My dear Edward,—What you propose to do is natural and like 
yourself, but I shall pray every morning and night and at every Mass I 
hear that your boy Everard may grow to man’s estate, and that you may 
live to see your grandchildren and great grandchildren. 

I have had troubles at home lately. Edith is unaccountably out of 
spirits, and complains of constant headaches, and Mrs. Tucker, the 
housekeeper, had a bad accident yesterday. She went to Ledchester in 
the pony carriage to pay bills, and somehow was run into by a butcher’s 
cart. She was thrown out and much hurt about the head. Her right 
arm was also broken, and the pony was so much hurt that he had to be 
shot. She was taken to the hospital. I have just been to see her. 
She is doing well, but it will be a longish business I am afraid. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
LEorRIC DytTCHLEY. 


“One witness done for!” said Father Merivale. ‘She 
couldn’t have witnessed a will at Netherwood on the 12th if 
she was in Ledchester on the roth with a broken right arm. 
But there is a second letter from Sir Leofric.” 


























Sir Roger opened it and read : 


October 11. 


My dear Edward,—My poor daughter left my house this afternoon 
with that scoundrel Claverock. He had a yacht waiting outside the 
Combe. No hope of getting her back in time, but I am off to London 
to-morrow, so that I shall not be able to receive you here. Of course 
you will do nothing now about your will. God bless you! Pray for 
me and for her. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
LEorric DyTCHLEY. 


“There!” exclaimed Sir Roger. “It’s all very well to call 
people old women, but Mrs. Atherstone always finds things out. 
I knew that we should find it at last. You see they were not 
and could not have been at Netherwood at the time when the 
pretended will was signed. But it was a near go, upon my 
word, and a clever forgery, who ever did it.” 

“But are you sure?” said Lady de Freville, taking up the 
sheet of foolscap. Her hand trembled so much that Father 
Merivale unfolded it for her. At the bottom of the second page 
where the signatures would have been, had the will ever been 
executed, were written these words : 


This will, of which I sent a rough copy to Sir Leofric, is not to be 
executed. My poor cousin would, under present circumstances, be a 
very unsatisfactory heir. But (thank God !) my little son is very strong 
and healthy. 

EDWARD FREVILLE. 

Naples, December 16, 1850. 


“ Here is an unfinished letter from my father to his lawyer,” 
said Lord de Freville. “I have just found it in this part of the 
desk, in a small blotting-book. The date is December 23, 1854.” 


Dear Sir,—I only arrived in England two days ago, and lose no 
time in writing to you on the subject of this letter. 

You are aware that Freville Chase is not entailed beyond my son 
Everard, and you will oblige me by making out a will, without delay, to 
the effect that, failing him, the child whose birth is expected shall 
inherit all. I do this provisionally to make things quite sure, life being 
to all of us so uncertain. Should I have other children, I must make 
or add as you think best. Four years ago, I had the draft of a will 
drawn up, leaving Freville Chase, failing my son, to my poor cousin 
Edith ; but her unfortunate marriage and her early death have altered my 
views, and I now think that Freville Chase should be entailed on the 
VOL, XXXVIII, I 
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male heir of Lord de Freville, should my children die without issue. I 
have two or three more things to say, which I will add before post-time 
if Ican. If not, I must put off sending this till to-morrow. 


“ He was taken ill that very night,” said Father Merivale. 

“ Of course,” added Sir Roger. “I was here. I can swear to 
the time. That puts the finishing stroke to it.” 

“ By the help of the Marquis Moncalvo’s letter,” said Father 
Merivale, “I begin to see how it could all have been done. I 
suspect that Giacomo was indeed the man who went, disguised as a 
pedlar, to Netherwood, and asked so many questions about the old 
servants there. Whoever got hold of the rough draft of the will 
would probably have possession of Mr. Freville’s letter written 
at the same time, and therefore be able to copy his signature and 
fill up the dates. But I don’t see how any one could have put 
the will into a closet at Netherwood without having a confederate 
in the house who did it, in hopes of getting money out of 
young Leofric for discovering it. And then, who could that 
confederate be? Could it be that unpleasant old woman with 
the corkscrew curls, that Mrs. Coleman spoke of ?” 

Sir Roger replied by shaking everyone’s hand and affirming 
that mysteries, as well as abstract ideas, were out of his line. 

“ Please thank him,” said Lady de Freville in a low voice to 
Father Merivale. “I can’t yet. I can only thank God. Let 
me go to the chapel. No, not just now, I don’t think I quite 
can.” 

She took her husband’s arm and moved on, but leant heavily. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said, “I shall be well by-and- 
bye. The strain has been great. You are quite pale. I can 
walk very well. Wait a moment.” 

But he lifted her in his arms, and mounting the steep stairs 
with an even tread, carried her from the tower. 

When he laid her down her head fell back, and her lips were 
stiffly parted. “It was only the revulsion,” she said. “ It made 
me rather faint. It was too much for us both.” 

He turned in an agony of grief towards the others who had 
followed them to the door. “Will no one do anything?” he 
said. “ Better a thousand times to lose Freville Chase than keep 
it at this cost. God forgive me for saying so! I can’t help it!” 

“T should wonder if you could,” said Father Merivale ; “ but 
don’t be alarmed. She has nearly fainted, and you are as white 
as a sheet. Get her some salvolatile, or some stimulant, and 
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persuade her to stay quiet here the rest of the day. She will be 
well by to-morrow.” 

She moved her head a little and said, “Thank you so much 
for comforting him ; but you always do support and comfort us 
in every trouble. I am better now.” 

Father Merivale and Sir Roger left the room; Lord de 
Freville bent over her and feared still. 

“ Are you really better?” he said, looking piteously into her 
eyes and then at her motionless arms, as they lay stretched on 
the bed. 

She answered, “ Don’t you see that I am?” and throwing 
them by a sudden effort round his neck, burst into a flood of 
tears. 

“Don’t try to stop it,” she said. 

And he answered, “ Not for worlds.” 


CHAPTER L. 


CONTRASTS of light and shade affect the proportions of sorrow 
more and oftener than we are able to know. If the Stranger 
had seen Lord de Freville in his short but sharp agony, he 
would have deemed it happiness as compared with his own 
separation from Lady Maud. “At the worst,” he would have 
said, “she was his, and he would not have been deprived of 
her in life.” 

So it would have seemed, and so it would seem to any one 
feeling as he did; but if the ideal case had been his, would the 
loss have seemed then more bearable? No. The light would 
have then fallen on that speck of hope which always is while 
there is life; and the other side would have been in shadow, 
a lifted shadow indeed, but still the shadow of death. 

This contrast was making itself known to Colonel Claverock 
practically in a shape more natural to his case than suitable to 
his nature. He had believed that no interior darkness could 
equal that which he felt when his wife was drowned in the 
Lady’s Bay. He had scoffed at the idea of anything worse, 
and lived an inner life of memory-worship in morbid seclusion 
of soul. But the cultus of memory must be uninterrupted, and 
pride has no power to bear an inward hurt. Therefore he found 
a deeper darkness across the path of his life when on the third 
day after the discoveries at Freville Chase—that is about the 
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first week in October, while the displaced portrait was being 
rehung—he walked into the office of Lord de Freville’s lawyer 
at Lyneham, having been invited there by means of an ambig- 
uously worded post-card. The lawyer said this: 

“TI have been instructed by Lord de Freville to put you in 
possession of certain facts, which came to his knowledge the 
day before yesterday, and which your son, as claimant to the 
Freville Chase estate, ought to know as soon as_ possible. 
When I shall have shown you the papers you will see their 
meaning, without any explanation from me; and, I think, you 
will also appreciate his generosity, when I tell you that he 
makes the communication privately through me, in order to 
prevent the spread of reports and suggestions that would be 
damaging to your son and to yourself. Here they are. In 
this, you see, Mr. Freville reverses his first intention.” 

“T see,” said Colonel Claverock. “Well?” 

“And here,” said the lawyer, “he writes to me about settling 
the estate, and mentions the child then unborn (the present 
Lord de Freville) and states his wish to see me about making 
a will, in order to make things quite safe, because life is 
uncertain, and so on. He died that night, and the letter 
never reached me till yesterday, after it had been found at 
Freville Chase in Mr. Freville’s desk. You will see by Sir 
Leofric’s letter, that one of the witnesses was in Ledchester 
Hospital when the will lately produced is alleged to have been 
signed; and here is a letter, just come from Netherwood, 
among a packet of other letters of hers, written to her niece. 
This letter, you see, is of the same date as the supposed will, 
and was written for her by one of the nurses at the hospital, 
‘because,’ it says, ‘my right hand is hurt so much that I cannot 
hold a pen.’ These documents were found the day before 
yesterday, in the late Lord de Freville’s private room at Freville 
Chase, and, as I before said, in Mr. Freville’s writing-desk. Two 
independent witnesses were present when the discovery was 
made. Both can swear to Mr. Freville’s handwriting. I have 
also seen a register of the cases in Ledchester Hospital, and 
found an entry of the housekeeper’s name at the date I have 
mentioned, saying that she was brought into the hospital with 
her right arm broken and her head much cut. Here is the 
duplicate of the alleged will put forth by your son. See, here, 
at the place where the signatures would have been, Mr. Freville 
states his reasons why the will is not to be signed by him; 
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and it never was signed. There is no need of comments, I 
think.” 

“This is the most infernal conspiracy,” said Colonel Cla- 
verock, “that ever was tried or thought of. A _ deliberate 
attempt without any apparent motive, to rob or defame, as 
the case might be. But how on earth did they manage to do it? 
How did they get hold of. E 

But a herrible suspicion choked the words as they rose to 
his lips. Could the copy have been in his wife’s dressing-box, 
which Mrs. Hopkins brought from Netherwood? She had 
charge of the keys, and returned late. 

“TI can’t imagine,” said he, taking up his hat and whip, “how 





the thing was done.” 

“Nor I,” said the lawyer. 

“T don’t see my way,” said Colonel Claverock. And indeed 
he did not, though not as the lawyer meant. 

“Lord de Freville has made the way easy,” said the lawyer. 
“He wishes, as I said just now, to keep the thing quiet.” 

“D it, sir,” said Colonel Claverock, facing -him fiercely. 
“What do you mean ?” m 

“T mean,” answered the lawyer, “that if all these particulars 
were known, people would be likely to say things unpleasant 
for you to hear of. You will see, I think, on reflection, that 
publicity would be unadvisable.” 

“T see,” said Colonel Claverock, “that I am the victim of 
some disgraceful conspiracy, for which you, with your profes- 
sional experience of rascaldom, and with less knowledge of men 
than I should have expected to find, would try to make me in 
some mysterious way, responsible. Good morning.” 

“T have said nothing to justify that assertion,” said the 





lawyer. 

“T know you haven't,” said Colonel Claverock, turning as he 
left the room. “An acute lawyer is not likely to do that. But 
you have left me to infer nothing less, knowing well how impos- 
sible it is to prove a negative in such a case.” 

“No, no,” said the lawyer. “I really don’t mean to imply 
anything of the kind. I reminded you that the world is what 
it is; and I thought that you would appreciate Lord de 
Freville’s wish to prevent a scandal.” 

“TI appreciate 42m,” said Colonel Claverock, “and I am 
very glad that he keeps Freville Chase. I couldn’t say to 
my son, ‘You ought to refuse what comes to you by will, it 
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came to the present Lord de Freville unexpectedly, and is but 
a small part of his large estates—not a sixth of Beynham, and 
little more than a third of the old Dytchley place, Netherwood.’ 
As a father, I couldn’t have done that ; but I have often wished 
that Mr. Freville hadn’t made that will; and, though the result 
places me in a position intolerable to a man of honour, I am 
glad to find that he did not.” 

“Come, I say!” thought the lawyer, when he found himself 
alone. “I have lived a little too long to believe quite so much.” 

And yet it was true, strictly true. Colonel Claverock had 
regretted the discovery of the will ever since his last interview 
with Lord de Freville on the rough grass by the two cross-roads, 
and was glad to find that, being the right owner, he would have 
his own. In that point of view the lawyer’s announcement was 
a relief to him. He would even have rejoiced, in his own grim 
way, if the*lawyers had afterwards found a flaw in the claim ; 
for his theoretical radicalism, which, indeed, was nothing more 
than a consequence of gloomy disappointment seeking its course 
outside himself, stopped short of old properties with an almost 
a fierce veneration belonging to his own 





superstitious reverence 
form of modern paganism, the cultus of honour. But then, on 
the other hand, the forged names, his own suspicions of Mrs. 
Hopkins, and lastly, the recollection of having put himself in 
her power—perhaps enabled her to commit the forgery—drove 
him to the verge of madness. He rode home like a maniac, 
racing over rolling stones with a loose rein, and lastly galloping 
down his own steep hill, so that he had to turn short into the 
stable-yard, where his horse, after sliding and slipping half 
across it, fell over on the off-side. 

“Only a bit shaken,” he said, getting up and looking at the 
horse. “I fell clear of him. Just walk him a few steps. There 
—that will do.” 

He then walked into the house, feeling more shaken than he 
cared to acknowledge, and before going to his very private room 
sent for Mrs. Hopkins, who, however, having seen the accident 
from a back window, waited not to be sent for, but met him on 
the stairs, making loud lamentations. 

“ Basta! Basta!” said he. “ Sto benone.” 

“Oh! my dear master!” she answered, raising her voice and 
hobbling after him with her handkerchief to her eyes. He 
hurried on as fast as he could, for the Swiss butler stood in the 
hall witnessing the ridiculous and irritating scene ; but his right 
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leg had been severely pinched in the fall, and her padded figure 
gained upon him as he limped away. In this fashion he reached 
the door of his very private room, pale with anger and careless 
of consequences. 

“I give you two hours,” he said, “to get yourself and your 
luggage out of this house. But before you go you will have to 
confess the whole truth about this abominable forgery. If not, 
you will find yourself in Ledchester gaol before many hours. 
Don’t deny it or make excuses ; but do as I tell you.” 

Mrs. Hopkins, though experienced in vicissitudes, was evi- 
dently staggered by the announcement; but her inventive genius 
rose with the occasion. 

“Oh! the poor Colonel,” she said, as if to herself. “He is 
very ill. He has the fever. Oh! that wicked horse! What 
shall I do ever?” 

“Cease that foolery, and tell me how the attempted swindle 
was done,” said Colonel Claverock, “or you will be examined 
before a magistrate.” 

“Tt is the delirium,” answered Mrs. Hopkins to herself. “See! 
He talks of magistrates, and forgets to be magistrate himself.” 

“You know very well,” said he, “that I couldn’t act in my 
own case. Now tell me the whole truth at once, for I am not 
going to wait.” 

“TI don’t understand nothing of it,” said she, turning to leave 
the room. “If he is not ill, he must have drunked himself. Oh! 
but I should never believe that. I go to send for the doctor.” 

Colonel Claverock strode forward and placed his back against 
the door. 

“T tell you,” he said, “that your abominable forgery has been 
discovered. It has been proved that both the signatures of the 
supposed witnesses to the will are false. The three people who 
are supposed to have signed it were not at Netherwood at the 
time. In short, they are known to have been elsewhere. I 
tell you that if I were to say one word, you would be taken up 
this very day and be tried at the assizes. Do you understand 
that ?” 

“ Assizes—what is that ?” 

“Sent to prison, then; and I should have to prosecute. I 
give you one chance.” 

Mrs. Hopkins heaved a heavy sigh. “He is mad—ée pazzo.” 
she said. “What have I to do with his affairs? I know 
nothing of it all. It is the brain fever.” 

“Will you, or will you not, confess the whole truth ?” said he. 
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She stared vacantly, walked about the room, uttering in- 
articulate protests, and sitting down on a chair, began to sob. 

“Tell me how it was, and I promise that you shall be safe,” 
said Colonel Claverock, gently. “For the sake of my own 
character I must know the facts of the case, and make them 
known, but in such a way that you shall not be implicated. I 
have no power to protect you here, because inquiries will be 
made, and the fact will appear that you found the supposed will; 
but when you have left the house and taken off that ridiculous 
disguise—which I would never have allowed for an instant if you 
had not béen my wife’s maid, and not left my service as you did 
—you will be free to go where you like, and begin a less tricky 
way of life with the annuity that I have given you for her sake.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” sobbed Mrs. Hopkins. “Oh! my dear 
mistress! If you was alive now you would not let me be treated 
so. But it should have broke her heart to see him act so. God 
would not will that she should live to see this.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” said Colonel 
Claverock ; “ but as you don’t seem able to make a plain state- 
ment, I must ask some questions. Do you mean to deny that 
you found the will ?” 

“JT? I have not found no will. lready you know that. It 
was you what have found the will. I called the housemaid to 
clean those rooms, and she carried the steps to mount on for to 
clean the high shelfs of the closet. She said to me, ‘ Here is a 
bit of writing on the shelf up there.’ I said to her, ‘It shal! be 
better that the Colonel come to see if he wish it to be left here. 
Without doubt it is a list of the things of the sacristy. You 
came, and you carried it to your room. Look at me, and see if 
I, leetle woman as I am, could see something on those high 
shelfs, or could know what was on it.” 

“T know that I took it. But how did it get there? No one 
ever saw or heard of it till then.” 

“What know I of that, 1?” said she, turning her eyes on 
him suddenly, like a policeman’s bull’s-eye on a man who is 
“wanted.” “What can I know of it? Could I perhaps make the 
dust? The housemaid has said that it must be there more than 
twenty years. She saw the dust on it, and the cobwebs. I say 
to you, ‘Who should have put it there, if not yourself? I ask 
you, Who should have gained all by it? You say that nobody had 
never seen nothing in that closet before. Did you then, perhaps, 
look there? I said between myself, This is a leetle strange. 
Now that it goes badly, and you have not gained nothing of it, 
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you accuse a poor innocent woman. But I shall defend myself. 
I promise it to you. I stand with my shoulders to the wall; I 
am a desperate now. I know now why you paid me that money 
on that day. I never asked it. You call me back, after you had 
took the writing, and you gave me the money. I go now to the 
lawyer and I tell to him all the truth. I say to him, ‘ Nobody 
never saw nothing in that closet till the Colonel could not have 
Netherwood for the son. Then the housemaid found a will 
there, and the Colonel gave me money for to hold my tongue.’ 
Yes, sir, that is my resolution. This accuse is too much. The 
conscience will not permit it. I go now to Lyneham.” 

Colonel Claverock had been so bewildered at finding himself 
transformed from the accuser to the accused, that he stood 
aghast until Mrs. Hopkins opened the door and began to go out. 
This movement was a crisis, or seemed so. It was true that he 
had paid money to her on that day—she had his cheque, or, at 
least, could produce it 





and how could he explain the fact 
without ruining Leofric? Every one would believe that it was 
hush-money. 

“T have made him to tremble,” thought she. “All right. He 
shall be good now.” And in she walked again, pumping up a 
new supply of tears. 

“Oh! but I should die more sooner than to do that,” she 
said. “It was the rage, because you was so cruel and unjust, 
and hurt my feelings. But when I think to the dear wife, my 
dear mistress—what will you? The love is too much. You ask 
how the will has come here. Sir, I do not know that ; but it is 
good for you and for the son of my dear mistress that I am 
prudent woman. If not, it should be aruin for you. Oh! sir 





and you have had the heart to speak so! Your dear wife 


” 





would not never, never 

“ There it is again,” he thought ; “and after all, if she dd try 
to save her 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Hopkins, after a judicious burst of 
sobs. “It was the fever in the head. Now you are better, but 
you have want of repose. Now I tell to you what I think. It 
was perhaps that other wife. She was all full of jealousy ; and 
perhaps—perhaps—hm! ha! who knows? What beautiful 
revenge for her! I not accuse nobody: but who should have 
had the malisia? Ask yourself that. I not accuse nobody.” 





The door closed on her corkscrew curls and padded figure : 
Colonel Claverock remained where he had stood. He was quite 
stiff, and his face white. 








Reviews. 


I.—THE HISTORY OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.! 


FATHER AMHERST deserves the praise which is due to pioneers 
and settlers who have forced a path and cleared the ground in a 
difficult country and made the region habitable to after-comers. 
The history of Catholic Emancipation previous to the agitation 
which brought about the Act of 1829, is a portion of Catholic 
history which has not hitherto been treated. Students of that 
period have been obliged to weave a story for themselves from 
the writings of Dr. Milner and of Mr. Butler, from the parlia- 
mentary reports and tracts of the period, and from the 
biographies of the leading Catholics and statesmen who 
espoused the Catholic cause. Father Amherst has done a 
good work in placing within easier reach the story of these 
earlier years. In his Preface he modestly says, “I am quite 
sensible that this history is very imperfect and very incomplete.” 
Those who have given any attention to the subject, will fully 
appreciate the extensive reading and discrimination necessary 
to produce the two volumes before us. The history of these 
fifty years is most important. Without a knowledge of this 
period it is impossible to form an adequate idea of the growth 
of the civil freedom of Catholics in the United Kingdom ; or of 
the line of conduct to be pursued in defending and extending 
that freedom. 

Father Amherst’s history is not a mere chronicle. The 
character of the events almost forces a commentary of applica- 
tion to our own days. This commentary is open to criticism, 
though we agree on the whole with the writer's conclusions. 
But we prefer here to follow the outline of events and under 
Father Amherst’s guidance to point out the chief changes in the 
civil situation of Catholics during the years 1770—1820. 


1 The History of Catholic Emancipation and the Progress of the Catholic Church 
in the British Isles (chiefly in England) from 1771 to 1820. By W.J. Amherst, S.J. 
In two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1886. 
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It is startling to find how near to extinction was the Catholic 
community in England and Scotland during the days of our 
fathers’ fathers. In 1773 the four Vicars-Apostolic of England 
sent in to Propaganda a report on the state of the Catholics. 
Summarizing their reports we find that there were at their 
disposal 392 missioners, and that these priests had to suffice 
for a Catholic population of 56,020. In London there were 
about 20,000 Catholics, and the remaining 4,000 who were 
comprised within the London district were scattered through 
the counties of Kent, Hampshire, Berks, Surrey, Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Bucks, and Bedford. In Hampshire there were over 
1000, in Bedford only 100 Catholics. In Lancashire there were 
14,000 Catholics, and 69 residences or stations. In the whole 
Northern District there were about 20,000 Catholics, and 137 
missionaries. In the sixteen midland counties there were only 
8,830 souls with 91 priests. And in the Western District 3,195 
souls under 44 priests. In the whole of Wales which was 
included in this district about 750 Catholics and 9 priests. 

As to the wealth and influence of Catholics in these days we 
are told that in 1801 there were but seven peers, twenty-two 
baronets, and about 150 gentlemen of landed property. 

The number of Catholics in Scotland at the beginning of 
this century is supposed to have been about 30,000. Of this 
number the great majority were Highlanders. 

If we call to mind the penal laws which affected Catholics, 
we shall be led to wonder not that so few Catholics remained 
after 200 years of persecution, but that a single Catholic was left. 
It will be sufficient here to mention the “ferocious” Act, passed 
during the eleventh and twelfth years of the reign of William 
the Third, “for the further preventing the growth of Popery.” 

It enacted that whoever after March 25, 1700, should apprehend a 
Popish Bishop, Priest, or Jesuit, and convict him of saying Mass, or 
exercising his functions within the realm, should receive of the sheriff of 
the county for every such conviction the sum of £100, to be paid within 
four months, upon tendering the judge’s certificate of the conviction. 
If the sheriff made default in payment he was to forfeit #200. It 
further enacted that every Popish Bishop, Priest, or Jesuit, who should 
say Mass or exercise his function; every Papist keeping school, edu- 
cating or boarding youth for that purpose, should suffer perpetual 
imprisonment. It enacted that persons educated in or professing the 
Popish religion who shouid not within six months after they attained the 
age of eighteen take the oath of allegiance and supremacy, and make 


the declaration in 30 Car. II., should be disabled (but not their heirs or 
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posterity) to inherit or take any lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
within this kingdom. And during such persons’ lives, until they should 
take the said oath, the next of kin being'a Protestant should enjoy his 
lands, &c., without being accountable for the profits, but should not 
commit waste. It further enacted that after April 10, 1700, every Papist 
should be disabled to purchase lands in this kingdom, or any profits out 
of the same. Whoever should convict a person of sending his child or 
ward beyond the sea to be educated in Papacy, was to receive as a 
reward the whole penalty of £ 100, inflicted by Statute III. of James the 
First. Finally, if the Popish parents of Protestant children should 
refuse them a fitting maintenance in order to compel them to change 
their religion, the Act gave the Lord Chancellor power to order as he 
should think proper (vol. i. pp. 91, 92). 

It is but just to say that this and other penal Acts against 
Catholics were not executed with the malignity of their con- 
ception at the period we are speaking of. But it would be 
erroneous to suppose that these Acts were a mere dead letter. 
The hope of reward led informers to bring charges, though 
judge and jury might be unwilling to convict. Some clauses 
were actively enforced. Others crippled all action on the part 
of Catholics. Burke, in his speech at Bristol in 1780, says: 
“ The Catholics of England are but a handful of people, enough 
to torment, but not enough to fear, perhaps not so many of 
both sexes and of all ages as fifty thousand.” And speaking 
of the life of Catholics at this period, he says: “ Such was the 
condition of Catholics ...that they not only shrank from the 
frowns of a stern magistrate, but were obliged to fly from their 
very species; a kind of unnatural subserviency that made the 
very servants behind their chairs the arbiters of their lives and 
fortunes.” 

In Scotland the condition of Catholics was worse than in 
England, for the bigotry against Catholics was active and 
relentless. 

This is the state of prostration out of which the Catholics 
of this kingdom rose. The shackles were removed one by one, 
and almost sixty years elapsed between the first concession to 
Catholics and the Act of Emancipation. 

The first concession mentioned was made in the year 1771, 
when an Act was passed in the Irish Parliament, entitled, “ An 
Act for reclaiming unprofitable bogs.” By this statute Papists 
were enabled to take fifty acres of unprofitable bog for sixty- 
one years, with half an acre of arable land adjoining, provided 
that it was not within one mile of a town. In 1774, the 
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resistance of the Americans to taxation made it expedient to 
conciliate Irish Catholics, and an Act was passed enabling his 
Majesty’s subjects of whatever persuasion to testify their alle- 
giance to him. This privilege was granted to the Catholics of 
Ireland only. Four years later the first English Relief Bill 
passed both Houses without opposition. It was entitled, “An 
Act for relieving his Majesty’s subjects professing the Popish 
religion from certain penalties and disabilities, imposed on 
them by an Act made in the eleventh and twelfth years of the 
reign of King William the Third, intituled, ‘An Act for the 
further preventing the growth of Popery.’” The relief granted 
was the relief most necessary at the time. Those clauses only 
of the Act of William were repealed which related to the pro- 
secution of Catholic “bishops, priests, and Jesuits”; which 
subjected any Catholic keeping a school to perpetual imprison- 
ment; and which disabled any Catholic from taking real property 
by descent or purchase, and gave such property to the nearest 
Protestant next-of-kin. Scanty as was the relief given, it was 
received by Catholics with enthusiasm. At the same time an 
Act was passed for the benefit of Catholics in breland. It 
“enabled Roman Catholics who should take the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the former Act, to hold leases for 999 
years, or determinable upon any lives, not exceeding five. The 
lands of Catholics were made devisable and transferable, and 
Catholics were rendered capable of holding and enjoying those 
which might descend or be devised or transferred to them.” ” 
In 1782 was passed an Act discharging from all penalties such 
Irish ecclesiastics as should register their names and abodes in 
the manner it prescribed. Another Act of the same year 
allowed Catholics to teach schools. Scotch bigotry prevented 
the Act of 1778 from extending to Scotland. The proposal to 
extend it to that country led to no-Popery riots in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and paved the way for the Gordon Riots. The 
second English Relief Act was passed in 1791. By this Act 
those who took the oath prescribed were relieved from certain 
pains and disabilities. For full particulars of the relief given 
by this Act, which permitted amongst other benefits chapels 
and their clergymen to be registered, the saying and hearing 
of Mass and other services, and recognized the Catholic school- 
master, we must refer the reader to Father Amherst’s volumes. 
Neither can we do more than refer to the Irish and Scotch 


2 Butler's Historical Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 487. 
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Relief Acts of 1793, and the Act of 1817 for the relief of 
Catholic officers in the army and navy. 

Father Amherst enters fully into accounts of each of these 
Acts, of the causes which led to them, and of the debates upon 
them. The historian of this period of Catholic history finds 
himself obliged to chronicle dissensions amongst Catholics them- 
selves. Father Amherst has written at great though not un- 
necessary length on the more than questionable conduct of the 
Catholic Committees in connection with the Act of 1791, and 
the disunion created by many English and Irish Catholics on 
the question of the Veto. The reflections with which Father 
Amherst has pointed the moral of the events narrated, show 
that he feels strongly the evils of disunion. But his account 
cf the dissensions alluded to is written with impartiality. He 
gives due weight to the excuses which can reasonably be made 
for such unfortunate conduct. This impartiality is one of the 
charms of Father Amherst’s history. It is to be noted, too, that 
with regard to the political questions of the present day, Father 
Amherst observes a policy of complete neutrality. His history 
is one that concerns all Catholics, and he therefore commits 
himself to no political party. This has not prevented one at 
least of his reviewers from attributing to him a very marked 
political programme. 

Weare glad to hear that, although these two volumes bring the 
narrative up only to 1820, Father Amherst intends to continue the 
history. We agree with him that Catholics should make a study 
of the history of the Church in this country. Such study might 
be expected to lead to greater unity amongst Catholics, and to 
more intelligent and fearless action in urging Catholic claims. 
The loyalty of the present generation to their Bishops will be 
proof against any temptation to the scandalous opposition of 
less instructed times; but the traditions of timidity and in- 
activity, bred by two centuries of persecution, have not yet died 
away, and too often prevent the energetic and united counsels 
which are necessary to guard and extend the privileges won for 


us by our fathers. 
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2.—THE OPUSCULA OF ST. THOMAS.! 


Father De Maria, who occupies the Chair of Philosophy in 
the Gregorian University, published last year a new edition of 
the Questiones Disputate of St. Thomas, together with the De 
Esse et Essentia. He has followed this up with a beautiful 
edition in three volumes of the Opuscula. The object of these 
publications is to bring within the reach of students of St. 
Thomas, cheap, handy, and well-printed editions of works which 
hitherto have for the most part been only accessible as portions 
of the costly set of folios or quartos which contain the Opera 
Omnia. Father De Maria has been fortunate in obtaining in 
Signor Lapi, of Citta di Castello, a publisher ready to sacrifice 
some profit and incur no small risk in producing works which 
will certainly do more to promote the interests of Catholic 
science than the pecuniary interests of publisher or editor. 
Three beautifully printed volumes, on good paper, containing 
in all nearly 1,800 large octavo pages, and published at fifteen 
francs, are certainly a marvel of cheapness even in this age of 
cheap books. They ought to be found in the libraty of every 
Catholic Seminary and College, and on the table of every 
serious student of Catholic philosophy. 

In fact, even those who already possess one or other of the 
standard editions of the Ofera Omnia cannot well do without 
this new edition of the Opuscula. They contain undoubted 
works of St. Thomas which are not to be found in any of the 
great editions, for the simple reason that they have only re- 
cently been discovered among the MS. treasures of the Vatican 
Library. These are the treatise De Pulchro et Bono, and the 
third part of the treatise De Pluralitate Formarum. Both these 
additions to the extant works of St. Thomas we owe to the 
researches of the learned Abbate Uccelli. 

Father De Maria has arranged the treatises contained in 
his three volumes according to the order of subjects usually 
followed in the Catholic schools, so as to facilitate their use 
among students attending a course of philosophy or theology. 
In the first volume we have first’ an introductory essay by 

1 Sancti Thoma Aquinatis Doctoris Angelict Opuscula Philosophica et Theologica 
ad usum Studiose Juventutis selecta, et juxta ordinem rerum, que in Scholis trac- 
tantur, nunc primum digesta et exacta. Accedunt Questiones Quodlibetales. FEditio 
accurate recognita et nonnullis quzestionibus et scholiis aucta a Michaele de Maria, 
S.J., in Pontificia Universitate Gregoriana Philosophize Professore. Three volumes. 
Citta di Castello: Lapi, 1886. 
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the Editor—De /fontibus et excellentia discipline Doctoris 
Angelict. Its chief subject is the use made by St. Thomas of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, his method of adapting it to the 
needs of a Christian philosophy, and, as it were, baptizing the 
teaching of the great Peripatetic. * We have then a series of 
thirty Opuscula, including the treatises on logic, ontology, cos- 
mology, and psychology. The second volume contains the 
treatise De Regimine Principum and the Quodlibeta. In the 
third we have first the Compendium Theologie ad Fratrem 
Reginaldum ; then come the treatise De Substantits Separatis 
on the angels, the explanation of Loetius de Trinitate and De 
Hebdomadibus ; the treatise Contra Errores Grecorum,; the 
beautiful little work De Venerabili Sacramento Altaris, and the 
newly recovered treatise De Pulchro et Bono. Throughout there 
are added, wherever necessary, short introductions and explana- 
tory notes. The authenticity of disputed works is fully dis- 
cussed, and the notes on some questions are themselves valuable 
little treatises. Father De Maria is a very thorough-going 
disciple and champion of St. Thomas. Thus, @ propos of the 
much vexed question De Esse et Essentia, he maintains, with 
a strong array of proof to back his contention, that St. Thomas 
taught the real distinction ; and against those who see in the 
question only an interesting subtlety, he holds that it involves 
one of the fundamental principles of the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
and that several of his arguments, notably those on the sim- 
plicity of the Divine Essence, imply and are based upon the 
theory of the real distinction. In the same way on the question 
De Pluralitate Formarum, he fully accepts the Thomistic theory 
of individuation fer materzam. On both these questions we are 
sure that many, even of those who do not accept his views, will 
find that after a study of Father De Maria’s learned commen- 
taries they will have at least a better idea of the issues involved 
in the controversy. 

In conclusion, we must again congratulate both editor and 
publisher on this valuable addition to the literature of Catholic 
philosophy—a work in which we have one proof more of the 
new impulse given to the study of St. Thomas by the action of 
the Sovereign Pontiff Leo the Thirteenth. 

















The Life of Cardinal Pre. 


3.—THE LIFE OF CARDINAL PIE.? 


Among the Bishops of the Church of France during the last 
forty years there are two who stand out, perhaps more promi- 
nently than all the rest, as leaders of men—Megr. Dupanloup 
and Cardinal Pie. 

Although it would have distressed either of these great men 
to find themselves put in a position of rivalry, so deep and 
sincere was their mutual regard, yet unquestionably they do 
represent two marked and often opposite tendencies of Catholic 
thought in France. Hence it is opportune that a life of this 
grand successor of St. Hilary should appear soon after that of 
his perhaps more widely known contemporary of Orleans. 

Louis Francois Désiré Edouard Pie was born in 1815, of 
poor parents, in a little village of the diocese of Chartres. 
Early marked out by his special aptitudes for the ecclesiastical 
state, he was sent first to the Petit Seminaire of Saint Cheron, 
and later to Issy and St. Sulpice. Here he made himself 
remarkable by his intense devotion to the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and his modest but resolute defence of the prerBgatives of 
the Holy See against a Gallicanism which still lingered among 
a few of the professors of that venerable foundation. 

Like another son of St. Sulpice, Mgr. Dupanloup, young 
Edouard Pie made himself remarkable by his great success in 
giving the Catechisme de Persévérance at the parish church. 
Ordained priest in 1839, he was appointed by his Bishop one of 
the Vicaires attached to the Cathedral of Chartres, and soon 
made himself remarkable for his zeal in the ministry and the 
classic grace and solidity of his preaching. It is from this 
period that his friendship with the famous Benedictine, Dom 
Gueranger, dates. The latter had already begun the battle for 
the introduction of the Roman Liturgy throughout France, in 
which he was to find so firm a supporter in the future Bishop. 

The appointment of the Abbé Pie as Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of Chartres, when not yet thirty years of age, was 
followed five years later by his nomination to the Bishopric of 
Poitiers by the then Minister of Worship, M. de Falloux. These 
were the days when the Church of France enjoyed a liberty of 
which she has had little experience since the Revolution ; and 
advantage was taken of it to hold those Provincial Synods 

1 Histoire du Cardinal Pie, évigue de Poitiers, Par Mgr. Baunard. Paris: Oudin, 
1886. 2 vols. 
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which have played so important a part in the great revival of 
the past half century. 

Of the important Council held at Bordeaux in 1850, Mgr. 
Pie was the leading spirit. In its doctrinal decrees, which he 
was mainly instrumental in drawing up, we see what was to be 
the key-note of his episcopal life, intense devotion to the Holy 
See, antagonism to liberalism and anti-Catholic nationalism in 
all their forms, combined with that breadth of view and large- 
hearted moderation which won for him the esteem, not only of 
earnest Catholics like Montalambert and Dupanloup, but of men 
differing’ from him so widely as M. Thiers and the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third. 

In 1851 came the Coup a’Etat, and Mgr. Pie found himself 
in the minority who could not conscientiously vote for the Prince 
President. The Imperial Government never forgave him, and 
this antagonism was intensified when the later policy of the 
Empire with reference to Italy and the Holy See forced the 
Bishop to speak out with no uncertain voice, as in his famous 
homily, Lave tes mains, Pilate, which earned him the distinction 
of a summons before the Conseil a’ Etat. 

Personally the sympathies of the Bishop were with the 
Legitimists, and for the Comte de Chambord he had a deep 
respect and regard, returned to the full it may be said by the 
exiled head of the Bourbons ; but with Mgr. Pie mere political 
considerations were entirely subordinate to those of religion. 
What he strove by his writings, his preaching, in his conversa- 
tions with influential men to impress on all, was that the true 
welfare of France depended on her being faithful, not only 
individually, but socially, to Christ and His Church; the form 
of her political 7ég7me was a question absolutely secondary. 

With his intense conviction of the needs of our time, the 
publication of the Syllabus came to the Bishop as a special 
gift of God, and as a seal placed by the highest authority on the 
teachings of his life; and the project of a General Council to 
condemn with still greater solemnity the errors of the day, found 
in him an ardent supporter. Among the Prelates present at 
the great Assembly of the Vatican, Mgr. Pie took a foremost 
place. His name was the second on the list of those elected 
for the Commission de Fide, and he was largely concerned in 
drawing up the constitution Dez /’2dzus. 

The year 1878 brought to the Bishop his two greatest griefs, 
the death of Pius the Ninth, for whom he had, as we should 
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have expected, the most intense respect and devotion, and that 
of his mother, one of those women of whom the peasantry of 
France seems to count so many, who, without losing any of 
their simplicity, manage to fill any position with dignity and 
good sense. 

Of the Bishop’s administration of his own diocese there is 
little need to speak. To this every other thought and aim had 
to give way ; and his work lives after him. Nearly a hundred 
churches consecrated, a faculty of Theology under the direction 
of the Jesuits instituted at Poitiers, Dominicans, Benedictines, 
and numberless communities of women established in the 
diocese,—these are but a few results of those thirty years of 
devoted labour. 

He lived to receive from the Successor of Pius the Ninth, 
whom he had known and appreciated at the Council of the 
Vatican, and for whose election he had prayed, the Cardinal’s 
hat; and in 1880, in the midst of his labours, he was called to 
his rest, followed by the lamentations of his diocese. When the 
Pope heard of his death he heaved a deep sigh, and said, “I 
have lost my right hand in France.” . 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend all who have read 
the recently translated Life of Mgr. Dupanloup to read also 
these two beautiful volumes of Mgr. Baunard. In the two lives 
we may almost trace the history of the Church in France during 
the last forty years. 


4.—THE END OF MAN] 


Father Christie’s poem on the Exdof Man consists of about 
eight thousand lines, divided into some sixty cantos. Its 
“argument” runs as follows : 

The End of Man is Happiness—Happiness to be attained through 
the right use of creatures ; their misuse makes man a wreck; which 
may be repaired however on his repentance. 

Hereupon Man enlists in the service of the Sovereign of the 
Universe under the Standard of His Son, by following whose humility 
in the actions and sufferings of life, he gains the victory over the world 
and wins his End—unending Happiness. 


The outline of its argument shows us that the work is really a 
metrical development of the grand scheme of man’s creation, 


| The End of Man. In Four Books. By Albany James Christie, S.J. London; 
Segan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1886. 
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fall, redemption, and salvation, as set forth by St. Ignatius in 
the Book of the Spiritual Exercises. Its successive cantos 
present in turn to the reader the meditations on the great central 
truths of the Christian faith in their bearing upon human life 
and happiness, the chief part of the work being naturally devoted 
to the mysteries of our Lord’s Life, Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. Asa specimen of the metre and general style of 
versification, we may take the frequently recurring version of the 
Anima Christi : 
Soul of Christ Jesus, sanctify my soul : 
- Body of Christ, Thy virtue make me whole ; 
And Blood of Christ, my passions’ thirst control. 
Cleanse, Water from Christ’s side, my heart from stain ; 
Passion of Christ, support me in my pain : 
Let me not call on Thee, dear Lord, in vain. 
Within Thy Sacred Wounds Thy servant hide : 
Let nothing ever part me from Thy Side ; 
Defend me from the foe’s malignant pride. 
Call me what time my passing bell shall toll, 
And bid me, with Thy Saints, reach Thee my goal, 
To praise Thee while for aye the ages roll. 
There is a certain dignity in this series of stanzas of long verses 
with triple rhymes, which well befits the subject. In the 
historical cantos which relate the mysteries of the Saviour’s life, 
we have brief but striking descriptions of the scenes amid which 
they passed, and occasional word-portraits of those who took 
part in, or may be supposed to have witnessed them. Thus in 
the canto on the finding of the Temple, the Rabbis Hillel and 
Sammai are introduced as types of the Jewish doctors of the law. 
Hillel sits among the teachers of the Temple as their chief: 
First founder of the Masoretic School, 
’Twas he reformed the Pasch-defining rule, 
And filled nigh forty years the sacred stool 
Of Israel’s Senate ; next, not void of pride, 
Elect in Hillel’s absence to preside 
O’er Israel’s elders and their counsels guide, 
Sat Sammai; great in fame and numbering more 
Than Hillel’s self of scholars : stern his lore, 
But soft his life, and rich the robes he wore. 
’Twas Sammai’s wont with rigour to expound 
The letter of the law, while Hillel found 
Ever the means to loose what Sammai bound. 
The poem has evidently been a labour of love through many 
years, and in its pages are stored up the fruit of much study 
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and prayerful meditation. It will we are sure be a real help to 
many. As Father Faber remarks in the Preface to his Hymns, 
nothing takes such a hold on the popular mind, “as religion in 
metre,” and there are times when men will take up and follow 
with pleasure thoughts expressed in verse, while a prose work 
would have no such attraction. The very recurrence of the 
rhyme seems to be a help, and again the meaning is necessarily 
more condensed, the progress of the subject more rapid. The 
poem on the Lud of Wan may be useful too as a help to 
meditation, a popular commentary on the /vercises, while its 
second, third and fourth books form a metrical life of our Lord. 
We hope that later on the present beautiful edition, with its 
large paper, fine typography, and artistic illustrations, will be 
succeeded by a popular edition brought out in such a form as to 
be accessible even to those whose purse is not over-well filled. 
We have already quoted two passages from the poem. We 

venture upon a third quotation in order to show how the author 
makes his verse serve as a brief commentary on the words of 
the Gospel. The passage is that which contains the eight 
beatitudes : ” 

Blest are the poor in spirit ; for to them 

As princes of the New Jerusalem, 

Belongs of right the kingly diadem. 

Blest are the reek ; for, by their heavenly birth, 

Theirs is by right the heritage of earth,— 

And pride itself at last shall own their worth. 

Blest are the mourners who in sadness drear 

Seek not for rest or consolation here ; 

For God Himself their sorrowing hearts shall cheer, 

Blessed are they who thirst and hunger still 

Ever for justice’ sake to do God’s will ; 

They shall be satisfied and have their fill. 

Blest are the merciful ; who hear the prayer 

Of foes repentant and know how to spare ; 

They in their time of need shall mercy share. 

Blest are the pure of heart : for they shall see 

God here, by faith from all misgivings free, 

There face to face, where clouds and shadows flee. 

Blessed are the peace-makers ; whose feet have trod 

The path of life, with winsome brightness shod : 

They shall be called, and be, the sons of God. 
Blest who for justice’ sake encounter shame ; 
For such, made worthy of the Royal Name, 
As heirs of Heaven the Angels shall proclaim. 
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5-—EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM.! 


In 1859 the late William Palmer published a little work 
under the title of Early Christian Symbolism. It contained a 
number of explanations of the evidences as to the teaching of 
the early Church to be derived from the remains of early 
Christian art. It was his intention to publish later on a series 
of plates representing the pictures and other works of art 
described in his book, but chiefly on account of the expense of 
printing the plates this project was not carried into execution in 
his lifetime. But he had all the materials for the plates ready 
in a series of drawings, which he had had prepared during his 
stay in Rome, for the express purpose of being able the more 
easily to explain to visitors to the Eternal City the full 
significance of those monuments of the Christian art of the 
first centuries, to which he was always a willing and courteous 
guide. After his death these drawings were found among his 
papers, and Cardinal Newman placed them at the disposal of 
Dr. Northcote and Canon Brownlow, under whose able editor- 
ship the work as originally planned by William Palmer has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. We have here much more 
than a new edition of the Early Christian Symbolism of 1859. 
We have the old text, brought up to date by means of additions 
and corrections supplied by the more recent labours of De Rossi, 
and with the text we have the series of folio lithographic plates 
which it was originally meant to explain. The work is not meant 
for the professional archeologist. He will learn nothing from it 
which he will not find elsewhere, and very little which is not to 
be found at various places in De Rossi’s great work. Its object 
is rather doctrinal and apologetic. It puts before the reader 
paintings and sculptures which show him unmistakeably what 
the Christianity of the third and fourth centuries was like, and 
its evidence is all the more convincing because, as the author 
notes in his Preface, it is not suggested that “the early 
Christians painted their doctrines about the tombs of martyrs 
systematically or for the purpose of teaching.” They decorated 
certain chambers in the catacombs with wall paintings in much 

2 Early Christian Symbolism, a Series of Compositions from Fresco Painting 
Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Selected, arranged, and described by the late 
William Palmer, M.A., sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Edited 
with Notes, by the Revv. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D., and W. R. Brownlow, M.A., 
Canon of Plymouth. Dedicated by permission to his Eminence Cardinal Newman, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
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the same fashion as their fellow-countrymen decorated the walls 
of their apartments, but various Christian symbols took the place 
of Pagan emblems, and in the symbolism we can read the 
thoughts of the painters and of those they sought to please, no 
less plainly than the thought of those far-off days speaks to us 
through the inscriptions on the tombs of martyrs and confessors, 
or of the faithful whose bones were laid to rest beside their 
honoured graves. 

The work before us, having teaching distinctly in view, 
selects and groups together for study those paintings and 
sculptures which illustrate special points of doctrine and 
devotion. They are classed in fourteen groups. It is striking 
to see how full of meaning the pictures of the catacombs 
become when a few select examples are thus placed before us, 
and fully and patiently studied. The whole circle of Catholic 
teaching rises up before us, and across the long interval of 
fifteen centuries we hail those who knelt in the painted crypts of 
the catacombs as our brethren, with the same feeling of con- 
viction that tells us that the builders of our old cathedrals held 
with us the faith of Rome. The series of compoSitions is 
befittingly closed with a copy of the Madonna of the Cemetery 
of St. Agnes. We quote a few lines of the description of this 
celebrated work of early Christian art: 

As the principal painting of this last set, and to conclude the whole 
series, there is given, from the Cemetery of St. Agnes, an interesting 
representation of the Blessed Virgin and Child, the earliest probably 
existing, certainly the earliest known to exist, of the type afterwards 
called Byzantine, and multiplied with many varieties. In the first 
paintings of the cemeteries in which the Blessed Virgin is represented 
with her Son, she is occupied with Him as a mother and nurse, and 
holds Him out to the Magi, who come to adore Him with their gifts. 
But here He is already a good-sized boy, who appears, clothed and 
self-supported, on her breast merely to show who she is, and what 
power she has in her prayers by being His Mother, for she is praying 
with her arms expanded. The height of the crypt in which this painting 
occurs, and other signs in its neighbourhood, point of themselves to the 
end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century as its date ; but 
the painting itself enables us to fix the date within closer limits than is 
commonly to be thought of, the absence of the aureole from the heads 
of the figures forbidding us to think them later than the middle of the 
fourth century, while the presence of the monogram shows that they 
were painted aficr the accession of Constantine, at some time, then, 
between A.D. 312 and 350. In the crypt in which this painting occurs, 
Mgr. Talbot some years ago was permitted to celebrate Mass, for the 
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first time, perhaps, since ‘the disuse of the catacombs as cemeteries, in 
the presence of a number of English converts, who all received from 
his hands the Holy Communion. Since then P. Marchi, in taking 
strangers through the Catacomb of St. Agnes, has been often heard to 
call this crypt of the Madonna “the chapel of the English.” For 
Russian visitors, too, it is of no less interest, as it enables them to trace 
their Byzantine type of the Virgin and Child, and in particular that type 
of it which they call Zdémenskaia, to an antiquity as remote, probably, 
as the cessation of the last persecution, and the first foundation of 
Constantinople. 

An appendix contains a reproduction, with a description of 
the Pagan graffito of the crucifix, from the palace of the Czsars, 
and plates illustrating the paintings and inscriptions of two 
tombs in a Gnostic cemetery, adjoining the Christian cemetery 
of St. Callistus. The decorations of these Gnostic tombs show 
what a gulf separated the brethren of the Christian martyrs from 
those heretics of the first centuries. The translation of one of 
the inscriptions, above a painting, runs thus: “All whom you 
see at table with me, and more than they, have preceded me ; 
all must join me; eat, then, drink, play, and amuse yourself, 
and come to me [z.c., die after it]. As long as you live do well 
[to yourself ?]. This you will carry away with you.” Then in 
hexameters: “This is Vincentius, Pontiff of the deity Sabazis, 
who with pious mind celebrated the sacred rites of the Gods.” 
Our author remarks that this is “a much more impudent 
inscription certainly than one would have expected, and one 
that reminds us of the maxim imputed by St. Paul to the 
heathen, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’” 

No pains have been spared to make this beautiful work as 
complete and accurate as possible—the names of its editors are a 
sufficient guarantee for this. It forms a popular key to the 
significance of the art of the catacombs, and at the same time 
contains a whole treatise on one phase of Christian life, and 
supplies a full development of one of the most striking argu- 
ments of the Catholic apologist. 


6.—ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S AMERICAN DISCOURSES.! 


Archdeacon Farrar’s American discourses range over a great 
variety of subjects, from the ordinary topics of the Christian 
pulpit to questions of educational policy and literary taste. 


1 Sermons and Addresses delivered in America. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. With an Introduction by Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. London: Macmillan and Co., 1886. 
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They are all of course written in their author's characteristic 
style, a style which ‘is popular now-a-days with many readers 
and with many audiences, although its faults lie on the surface, 
and it is defaced at times by something very like sensationalism, 
and at times by an easy display of cheap erudition, which 
flatters the hearer by allusions to authors and problems with 
which he is supposed to be familiar. On the religious side 
again, the sermons are vitiated by their author's unsound 
theology, and by a curious vagueness of statement not un- 
frequently characteristic of divines whose appeals are directed 
to such mixed audiences as welcomed Archdeacon Farrar to 
America. At the same time it is only just to say that there are 
passages of true eloquence; sentences of epigrammatic force 
as full of truth as of point; and pages of telling argument. 
The book is throughout a very unequal one,—by no means a 
book to be judged by extracts, for it would be quite possible 
to select one series wholly good, and another thoroughly bad. 
In three pages of the discourse on “Things which cannot be 
shaken” (pp. 137—139), we have the arguments for the existence 
of God put into a popular and telling shape; it woukd not be 
easy to put them better. On the other hand, in the sermon 
entitled, “ Not a sectarian Christ,” and again in the address on 
“The Grounds of Christian Unity,” delivered at the New Haven 
Church Congress, we have only a string of very hollow fallacies, 
backed not unfrequently by quotations taken from their context 
and used in a strained sense in the desperate effort to prove that 
sects that flatly contradict each other may be included in the 
unity of the Church, and that the greatest heretic is he who is 
zealous for a common creed. The Church Congress Address 
especially sins in the way of misleading quotations, from the 
words of St. Paul at the beginning to the words of Lacordaire 
at the end. Curiously enough the same quotation from Lacor- 
daire adorns the peroration of the sermon which we have 
coupled with the address. If the great Dominican were still 
alive he would have been the first to protest against such 
misuse of his words, unless indeed he would have looked on 
the Archdeacon and his sermon as things which may be left to 
find their level. 

At page 209 in the sermon on “ The Work of the Few and 
of the Many,” we read: 

I might have told you how in the fourth century, Athanasius all but 
single-handed, maintained the true faith against a persecuting imperial- 
ism and an apostatizing world. 
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It is strange to find the praise of Athanasius between the same 
pair of covers as the two discourses on unity, of which we have 
just been writing. Judged by the principles laid down in them, 
Athanasius was a misguided “ heretic,” an intolerant party man, 
anything but a model champion of the truth. 

In this same discourse which thus alludes to St. Athanasius, 
we have the following passage : 

Christ died upon the Cross ; He rose again; He bade the Apostles 
be His witnesses. Three centuries passed; in the misery of decaying 
institutions, men were sinking into moral death. Then St. Antony, 
forsaking all, made his home in the lonely deserts, to convince his 
generation of the infinite value of every human soul. ‘Two more 
centuries passed, and about A.D. 500, St. Benedict, amid the roar of 
political confusion, founded, on the principles of toil and prayer, the 
noble monastic Order to which civilization owes so deep a debt. Five 
centuries passed, and in 1073, in an age of pride and violence, Gregory 
the Seventh maintained the supremacy of the spiritual power over 
threats and arms. Another century passed; the Church had every- 
where triumphed, and in her triumph had lost the sacredness of her 
simple sincerity. Then about a.p. 1200, amid the universal lust of 
power and gold, St. Francis of Assisi made poverty his bride, and 
St. Dominic revived the dormant forces of the Christian pulpit. Again 
three centuries passed, and soon after the year 1500, and amid a 
Church steeped to the lips in sacerdotal greed and moral pollution,’ 
the lion voice of Luther shook the world. 


From St.Antony to Luther through St. Benedict, St.Gregory, 
St. Francis, and St. Dominic, is a strange transition of thought. 
Luther finds himself in curious company. But the most interest- 
ing thing to note is that a preacher who has got beyond the 
old Protestant tradition about Gregory the Seventh, is yet so 
thoroughly a victim of the same old Protestant tradition in the 
matter of Luther, that he can see in the foul-mouthed and 
foul-minded author of the infamous “Sermon on Matrimony” a 
champion of morality against corruption. But our author's 
strong point is not consistency, he is far too rhetorical for that. 


7-—THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER.! 


Dean Church writes thoughtfully, and for the most part well, 
about the various typical stages which in the Old Testament 


1 The Discipline of the Christian Character. By R.W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1885. 
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portray the various elements of that special type of character 
shown in its realized perfection in the New. The events seen 
on a large scale in the history of the Jewish people, he argues, 
express features to be noted, of course in diminished proportion, 
in the case of individual souls. God’s dealings with Abraham, 
singling him out from among his people and treating with him 
alone, typify the solitariness of each individual soul before God : 
the Law given on Mount Sinai represents the unbending moral 
law, to which every man under the new dispensation must be 
subject, even as the Hebrews had to submit to the fixed regula- 
tions of the Law. The Psalms are typical of the individual 
soul’s dealings with God, its anguish for past sin, its cries for 
help, its trust in its Maker. Looked at in this way the Old 
Testament is not simply an inspired record of facts historically 
connected, but each seemingly isolated fact is one of many 
types, one of many scattered threads, which are gathered up 
and woven into one harmonious whole in the character of our 
Lord Himself. Thus the incidents of Old Testament history 
illustrate the features of the “mind” and character of our Lord, 
which “mind” is to be reproduced in every Christian. The 
Dean shows how this “ mind” is seen in the character of St. Paul, 
in St.Francis of Assisi, in the writings of the author of the 
Imitation of Christ, and to these illustrious names he adds 
without preceiving any bathos that of the Anglican Bishop 
Wilson. If the world at large, if even poetry and art, gave 
the same place to Bishop Wilson as they do to St. Francis, 
something might be said for Dean Church’s example of the 
power of the Anglican Establishment to reproduce in living 
men the “full mind” of Christ. A comparison, however, of the 
Dean’s own eloquent exposition of the distinctive features of the 
mind of Christ” with this Anglican example, shows how far the 
Establishment is from being able to mould those in communion 
with her according to the “ mind ” of Christ. 


$8.—THE DIVINE OFFICE CONSIDERED FROM A DEVOTIONAL 
POINT OF VIEW.' 

This translation, or rather adaptation, from the French (for 

such it is called in the editor’s prefatory notice) comes before the 

1 The Divine Office considered from a devotional point of view. From the French 

of L’Abbé Bacquez, Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. Edited by the Rev. 

Ethelred L. Taunton, of the Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. London: 


Burns and Oates. 
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public with a recommendation from the Cardinal Archbishop, 
which renders superfluous any laudatory words of ours. We 
have only to indicate very briefly the plan of the Abbé Bacquez’s 
excellent treatise, and to express a hope that a second edition 
will soon be called for in which the multitudinous typographical 
errors which disfigure the first edition may be corrected. 
Perhaps too a certain looseness of expression and of construction 
which here and there mars the smooth flow of the language may 
also be mended in a future issue of the work. 

The First Part of the manual treats of “the Divine Office 
considered as a whole,” and may be described as consisting of a 
very earnest and moving exhortation to the intelligent and 
devout recitation of the priest’s daily tribute of praise, enforced 
by practical considerations on the difficulties to be overcome and 
the means to be adopted, as also by a carefully selected series of 
examples of the devotion of great servants of God to this 
sacred duty. Over and above the intrinsic value of the author’s 
counsels, warnings, and reflections, the reader cannot fail to be 
struck with the wealth of material which he has at his command, 
the variety of the sources from which he draws his illustra- 
tions, and the aptness of his scriptural and patristic quotations. 
His volume is in fact not merely a manual full of unction 
and of practical instruction, but also a repertory of useful refer- 
ences, 

The Second Part consists of a series of more detailed studies 
of the several portions of the Office, and includes a sort of 
running commentary on one Office in particular, taken as an 
example of the rest, viz. that of a Confessor. The idea is 
excellent ; but we are inclined to rate this portion of the work 
rather less highly than that which precedes it. An attempt to 
maintain uniformity of scale in the remarks on the Psalms has 
tended, as it seems to us, to produce a certain superfluity of 
comment on easy passages and a corresponding meagreness in 
treating those which are more difficult, and sometimes there 
seems to be a needless departure from the strict accuracy of 
literal interpretation. However, to be devotional and suggestive 
rather than critical and exhaustive has clearly been the aim of 
M. Bacquez throughout, and it would be unfair to measure his 
book by a canon to which he did not intend to conform. 

Commending this manual to the attention of all our clerical 
readers, we will conclude our brief notice with one specimen of 
M. Bacquez’s best manner. Speaking of “the aim, the. object, 
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the divine reason of the Psalms,” which form the staple of the 
Divine Office, he says : 


We possess the key to them. We hold the torch that sheds light 
upon all their mysteries. We know how to place ourselves in order 
that we may discover all their depth, measure their breadth, and com- 
prehend their variety, harmony, and general meaning. It is ever and 
always Jesus Christ, the Mediator, the Chief Pontiff, the sole worthy 
Adorer.of His Father, who is in the presence of the Divine Majesty. 
It is ever He who prays—it is always He who speaks. . . . Sermo ejus 
per linguam meam, Sometimes it is in His own Name exclusively, as 
the only Son of God: on these occasions His words, taken literally, 
beseem Him alone; His members can only appropriate them so far as 
their union with their Head shall make them sharers in His greatness 
and His destiny. . . . More frequently He speaks in the name of the 
Church and of all her children, or the Head of a body whose mem- 
bers multiplied in an infinite manner, passing through a thousand 
changes, and experiencing all kinds of necessities, find themselves at 
once in the most diverse conditions and feelings.* . . . He borrows the 
very accents of His creatures. One while He humbles Himself before 
His Father’s Majesty, He groans, He asks pardon and forgiveness ; 
He is the Universal Penitent, overwhelmed by the weight of all our sins, 
broken (?) by our united repentance. Then, reflecting upon the favours 
of God, whose mercy fills the world, He utters a cry of gratitude and 
joy ; He redoubles His thanksgivings, and invites every creature to rejoice 
with Him. Again, mindful of man’s weakness, beholding bis poverty, 
and seeing on all sides his needs and dangers, He implores His Father 
to listen to His cry, He brings before Him all the motives that may 
induce Him to hear our supplications. In fine, every Psalm is a 
living picture of the work of His Soul, both in Himself and in His 
mystical Body; in such wise that, whatever our condition, no better 
means could be found of uniting ourselves to the Holy Ghost and of 
seconding the power of His grace, than taking these canticles as the 
laws and interpretation of His disposal of all things.® 


9.—THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES.! 

The spirit in which the writer of Zhe Church of the Apostis. 
has approached his subject may best be gathered from his own 
words : 

> Vox sermonum ejus ut vox multitudinis” (Dan. x. 6). ‘*Ego sum, unus 
sum, Mecum omnes in unitate unum sunt ” (S. Aug. Ser. cxxxviii). 

The meaning of the concluding clause has, perhaps, become obscure in the 
process of translation. 

1 The Church of the Apostles. An Historical Inquiry. Vy J. M. Capes, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1886. 
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Those who are young and eager do not understand the desire for 
sympathy on the part of the old. They do not understand why men 
and women who seem to belong to a dead generation cannot content 
themselves with the interests of the past, and satisfy their vain cravings 
with abstract reasonings and critical studies, especially of a devout 
description. 

Yet it is really because certain old books correspond to this desire 
for personal knowledge and sympathy that they hold their place among 
the great masters of literature of all ages, and have retained their charm 
for successive generations of men. . . . And this is just the kind of 
sympathy which is to be found in the lives of the Apostolic Christians 
when we have learned to realize their characteristic features. Here, at 
any rate, were people into whose daily struggles we can throw our 
whole hearts without fear of indulging in vulgar partisanship. Granting 
that at times some of them fell into grievous sin, and that they were 
occasionally misled by opinions whose foolishness is now manifest, still 
they were the uncompromising servants of Jesus Christ, who lived for 
Him and ‘often died for Him. In the study of their daily customs, 
their difficulties, their occasional failures, theit hopes, and their victories, 
we live their lives over again; we are at home among them, with a 
brotherly sympathy, that satisfies us when we are most lonely amidst the 
crowd of nineteenth-century combatants. 

Our excuse for this long quotation is, that it enables us to 
place before our readers the idea, the merit and the charm of 
Mr. Capes’ work, far better than we could hope to do by any 
analysis of our own. We find, accordingly, that Zhe Church of 
the Apostles is not a critical introduction to the New Testament, 
nor is it a purely ascetical treatise. It is an attempt to realize, 
and bring home to the imagination, the iving personalities of 
the Apostles, and the primitive Christians, to whom the Apostles 
preached. A leading idea, which follows us throughout the 
work, is the necessity of keeping before our minds the truth that 


the New Testament should be considered, not as “a kind of 
concrete entity: an organic whole,” but “to be read with a 
constant reference to the origin of its separate parts, and to the 
personal characteristics of its various authors”; an idea already 
more familiar, perhaps, to his Catholic than his Protestant 
readers. As we should expect from the quotation given above, 
the entire work is deeply coloured with the amiable and 
sympathetic personality of the writer. 

It would be ungracious to approach such a book in the spirit 
of severe criticism, which would be due to a theological or 
critical treatise ; nor, indeed, could we find anything worse to 
remark than an occasional want of fulness in treating of some 
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point of Catholic doctrine. Thus, the statement that, “From 
the Patristic period till to-day, there have been two schools of 
opinion on the question,” ze. of Millenarianism, requires for our 
acceptance, some such modification as the inclusion of specula- 
tion on the subject without the Church, as well as within. 
Cardinal Franzelin, in the sixteenth thesis of his treatise, 
De Traditione, gives us a summary of the reasons for doubting 
if at any time there can be said to have been what amounts to a 
“school” of Millenarian opinion in the Church; and it is quite 
certain that from the beginning of the fourth century on, the theory 
has been wholly discredited among Catholic theologians. Such 
purely negative errors as these, however, may be well attributed 
to the writer’s anxiety to avoid anything like controversy ina 
work intended for general readers. In any case, they are never 
so considerable as to seriously detract from the aim of the 
author, which is to deepen and make more realistic and personal, 
our devotion to the great saints of whom he writes: an aim 
which cannot be praised too highly, and which we believe his 
book to be well calculated to effect. 


10.—HANDBOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE! 


A convenient handbook of English literature, taking due cog- 
nizance of our literary work, is an acknowledged want of English- 
speaking Catholics, Our handbooks ought to point out how the 
genius of our language was developed in the service of the 
Church during that long period, near one thousand years, before 
heresy drew the main flow of English writing into another 
channel, and then to determine the relation of that continuous 
stream of Catholic controversial and ascetical writers, to the 
general progress of national literature. Simple and brief expla- 
nation on these points, set in their true place in a scholarly 
outline of English literature in general, we have often tried to 
find, but with indifferent success. 

Father Jenkins’ handbook supplies much of this want, and 
as such merits warm praise. In the first place it is complete, begin- 
ning with early Anglo-Saxon fragments, and is continued down 
to Swinburne and Browning. Tastes of course will differ as to 
what selections are typical in a field so vast. Still, the choice 

Students Handbook of British and American I ure. By the Rev. O. 


L. Jenkins, S.S.. Third Edition. Baltimore, 1885. 
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that has been made seems to us decidedly just and reasonable. 
We are also glad to see the Latin works of Bede, and the whole 
monastic school mentioned in their due place on account of 
their influence on English literary development, for the same 
reason we are pleased to find notices of such works as the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters.” 

Moreover, the historical parts of the work are clear, and the 
dates (so far as we have noted them) accurate. The reader will 
also find information about writers, with whom as a Catholic he 
is familiar, for which he will search in vain in works which lay 
claim to far greater completeness. Last, not least, the book 
concludes with a comprehensive Index. 

Still, there are several points on which we could wish for 
improvement. Thus, the short Anglo-Saxon extracts should at 
least have been free from errors, but a cursory examination 
shows such misprints or mistakes as ofirwistlie for ofirwistli 
(p. 8) and cal/ for eall (p. 27). 

Again, no use seems to have been made of what must now 
be reckoned the standard book of criticism on the subject, 
we mean Ward’s English Poets. This gives the whole work an 
appearance of not being quite “up to date,” There are errors 
even in the accounts of English Catholic writers. Thus the 
Catholic versions of the Old and of the New Testaments, of the 
works of different hands, and of very divergent literary value, 
are rather strangely confounded. Then again, any version of 
Crawshaw’s celebrated epigram on the Marriage Feast, except 
that of Dryden, 


The conscious water saw its God, and blush’d, 


sounds like an oversight. Neither are “all the works” of Father 
Robert Parsons “of a controversial kind.” On the contrary, his 
Christian Directory is one of the first of English Catholic 
ascetical writings, whether regarded from the point of view of 
history, of literature, or even of popularity. Still, Father 
Jenkins’ work is one of real value; it is in its third edition, and 
will, we hope, see other editions yet. 


II.—THE LEPERS OF MOLOKAI! 
More than fifty years ago Asiatic leprosy was first brought 
to the group of the Sandwich Islands. To prevent its spread the 


1 The Lepers of Molokai, By Charles Warren Stoddard. Notre Dame, Indiana : 
Ave Maria Press, 1885. 
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victims are sent to live under medical care in villages entirely 
peopled by them—Kalawao and Kaulapapa, on the Island of 
Molokai. Mr. Stoddard visited the settlement towards the end 
of 1884, and with a rare power of description he relates what 
he saw, covering the repulsiveness of his subject with a touching 
account of its brighter side and of the heroism of Christian 
charity. Moreover, as Molokai is a region of tropical luxur- 
iance, the visions he brings before us surround us with far more 
images of beauty than of disease. After a long ascending ride 
from the shore, the traveller looks down three thousand feet— 
“the whole face of the abyss was a cataract of verdure breaking 
at intervals into a foam of flowers ”—and there sees far below the 
two white villages far apart on a tongue of land jutting out 
towards “a great sweep of sky-blue sea and a greater sweep of 
sea-blue sky.” 

Kalawao is a village of whitewashed cottages, with garden 
plots ablaze with brilliant flowers. It has about five hundred 
inhabitants, of whom three die every week, while fresh arrivals 
fill up the number. All are lepers, all light-hearted, and ready 
to smile as children do; but they are terrible to look upon, in 
the various stages of the slow disease; as they gathered round 
the traveller, “it seemed as if each new-comer was more horrible 
than the last, until corruption cculd go no farther, and flesh 
suffer no deeper dishonour this side of the grave.” At the end 
of the village towards the sea, was the chapel with the cross 
on its little belfry. 

The chapel door stood ajar ; in a moment it was thrown open, and a 
young priest paused upon the threshold to give us welcome. His 
cassock was worn and faded, his hair tumbled like a schoolboy’s, his 
hands stained and hardened by toil; but the glow of health was in his 
face, the buoyancy of youth in his manner ; while his ringing laugh, his 
ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism told of one who in any 
sphere might do a noble work, and who in that which he has chosen is 
doing the noblest of all works. This was Father Damien, the self- 
exiled priest, the one clean man in the midst of his flock of lepers. 

Father Damien, of the Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary (commonly called the Society of Picpus), had first 
volunteered to go to the leper settlement in 1873. Under his 
direction and with his personal help the whitewashed cottages 
were built instead of the old thatched huts, and helped by a few 
of his afflicted people, he enlarged his chapel, painted it outside, 
and decorated it within. Day and night he took care of the 
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bodily comfort and spiritual peace of those poor “hostages to 
death,” going at all hours to bend unrepelled over the worst 
cases in the long rows of hospital buildings, and sometimes with 
his own hands burying the dead. He had forty orphans in an 
orphanage under his immediate direction, and until “ Father 
Albert” of Kaulapapa arrived, both the villages were under his 
care. 

At Kaulapapa—another plague spot, and another example 
of heroic charity, there the church was full of odd combi- 
nations of colour; “It is in barbarous taste, but I have sought 
to please the poor lepers who are fond of this display,” said 
Father Albert. And an ingeniously constructed organ was a 
treasure to the mission, for the delight its music gave to the 
people. 

Terrible, yet how touching, is the description of Father 
Damien’s Mass at Kalawao : 

What a contrast was here: the bright altar cleanly furnished ; the 
young priest, a picture of health, chanting with clear ringing voice the 
Pater noster ; at his feet the acolytes, upon whose infant features was 
already fixed the seal of early death! Beyond the altar-railing 
corruption ran riot ; there was scarcely a form in that whole congregation 
from which one would not turn with horror. . . . The solemn boom of 
the sea-surf was fit accompaniment to that most solemn service; and 
the long low sough of the sea-wind was like a sigh of sympathy... . 
I thought of that verse in St. Luke: ‘And as He entered into a certain 
town, there met Him ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off and 
lifted up their voices, saying, ‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!’” 
Verily their prayer is answered ; for He hath mercy on them and blesses 
them in the person of this His servant. 

Before the book could be published, its writer heard sad 
news from the priest who worked so bravely, and so hospitably 
entertained him. He received a letter from which we may quote 


a few words : 
I am now the only priest on Molokai, and am supposed to be 


myself afflicted with this terrible disease. . . . I expect to have my 
face soon disfigured. .. . Having no doubt myself of the true character 


of my disease, I feel calm, resigned, and happier among my people... . 
Please pray for your afflicted friend, and recommend me and my 
unhappy people to all servants of the Lord. It is the beginning of the 


end. 

One feels the Divine strength of the Church when one reads 
such a record of self-immolation—of living martyrdom. It is a 
new revelation of the depths of human suffering and the heights 
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of Christian heroism; and its central figure unknown to the 
world, is never to be forgotten. Who would not say with the 
writer of these pages, “ Forget me not, as I cannot cease to 
remember thee, when the fragrance of that flower shall gladden 
the paths of Paradise!” 


12.—A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY.! 

This is clearly an age of literary Liebigs. Each day brings 
us some fresh kind of intellectual food made up in the smallest 
packages, each warranted, of course, to contain only the genuine 
concentrated extract. The latest of these marvels of con- 
densation promises us the whole of Chemistry, Inorganic and 
Organic, together with a copious glossary and list of apparatus, 
for sixpence! True, this little volume professes only to be a 
Manual for Beginners, and proceeds by the method of question 
and answer ; yet—whatever may be our own views regarding the 
use of the catechetical method in introducing a child to the ele- 
ments of such a pre-eminently experimental science as chemistry 
—we must admit that the compiler has contrived to condense 
into the one hundred and thirteen pages of this little catechism 
a very considerable amount of information, well chosen, too, and 
according to the writer's system of nomenclature, well expressed. 
But that system, known to chemists as the Old Notation, can 
hardly be recommended to the young student of to-day, seeing 
that it has been long since discarded by all the leading authori- 
ties on the subject. We should consider it therefore ill-advised 
to have a beginner learn this year what he must unlearn the 
next, or to make his Primer other than a real introduction to the 
standard text-books which he will have to use later on. This 
little manual with its antiquated nomenclature is not likely to 
prove such for our young students of chemistry; and, to regard 
no higher motives that those of prudence, we fear that the Irish 
“Intermediate” Examiners would show small mercy to a boy 
who had learned to regard “atom,” “molecule” and “equivalent” 
as more or less synonymous terms, or who gave NQ, as the 
symbol for Nitric Oxide, and represented Calcic Carbonate as 
Ca, O, CO—using such an obsolete expression as “fixed air” for 
the acid radical of this salt. This nomenclature was received, 
of course, in the days of Dalton and Black, and the compiler of 
the little Chemistry for Beginners would doubtless undertake to 


1 Chemistry. A Manual for Beginners. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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defend it even now. Still we think that the labours of such men 
as Cannizzaro, Avogadro, and Ampere in the past, or as Odling, 
Williamson, and Emerson Reynolds in our own day, sufficiently 
justify our discarding it. When the author finds time to moder- 
nize the nomenclature of his little manual, it will doubtless prove 
a valuable help to the youthful student of chemistry. 


Literary Record. 
—» 
I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Benedictines of Fort Augustus have just published a 
carefully edited and beautifully printed edition of the Rule of 
St, Benedict} the Latin text being accompanied by an English 
version, printed on the opposite page, and various points in the 
Rule being briefly explained in a series of notes which form the 
Appendix. The only fault we can find with the work, is that 
the editor has not given us still more in the way of explanation 
and illustration, but editors much oftener err in the opposite 
extreme of overloading their text with commentaries, and here 
the fault if any is on the right side. The book appeals to a 
very wide circle of readers, for not only will it be welcome to 
the many devout souls whose privilege it is to serve God in the 
various branches of the great Benedictine family, but it ought 
also to be welcome to all serious students of history, for it gives 
us ina few brief pages the clearest picture of the life and spirit 
of an order which for more than a thousand years has done its 
part, and a large part, in moulding the life and thought of 
Christian Europe. 

Messrs. Benziger Brothers have published a very useful little 
manual of the Jubilee,” consisting of the text of the Bull of Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth, which proclaims it, together with very full 
explanatory notes by Fathers Konings and Kuper, C.SS.R. 

Dr. Richards of the Oblates of St.Charles has arranged a 

1 The Rule of our Most Holy Father St. Benedict. Edited, with an English 
Translation and Notes, by a Monk of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1886. 

2 Jubileum Anni 1886.—Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Leonis Divina Providentia 
Pape XII. Littere Apostolica quibus Extraordinarium Jubtleum indicitur, in usun 
cleri practicis notis illustrate, Cura A. Konings C. SS. R.  Editio nova huic Jubilzxo 
accomodata, ab H. Kuper C.SS.R. New York: Benziger; Dublin: Gill and Son; 
London: Washbourne, 1886. 
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series of prayers and devotions which may be used by the 
faithful in making their visits for the gaining of the Jubilee.* The 
intentions to be prayed for are clearly indicated, and the 
prayers are wisely selected from those already familiar to most 
Catholics, by their frequent public or private use. On the 
second page there is a printed form tor recording the six 
visits; this is an excellent idea, but in the way in which the form 
is printed, it is likely to suggest the idea that the visits must 
necessarily be made on separate days. 

We have already a considerable number of books of devotions, 
meditations, and insisfctions for the month of May. For all that 
there is room for more, if only because in devotion, as in every- 
thing else, there are many varieties of taste, of character, of bent 
of mind. The little book entitled the Graces of Mary‘ is a 
translation, or rather an adaptation, of a French work. The 
month is divided into three novenas, the remaining days being 
assigned to preparation for and conclusion of the devotions. 
The examples are well chosen, and gain not a little interest for 
the fact that so many of them relate incidents of our own time. 

We have received a handy little book on popular objec- 
tions to the Catholic religion.” It is apparently a reprint, 
which the author evidently intended to be read and not merely 
consulted, if we may judge from the absence both of an index 
and table of contents. The difficulties and objections are clearly 
and briefly stated, and the answers, considering the scope of the 
work, everything that could be desired. The author possesses 
the great gift of being able to explain in a simple and popular 
manner some of the most difficult questions of Catholic theology 
and of illustrating his answers in such a way as to make them at 
once accessible even to the most illiterate mind. Besides this 
he has abstained from all language which could in any way be 
construed into a breach of charity. The footnotes too are well 
chosen as showing the utter unreasonableness to which prejudice 
can sometimes bring persons outside the Church. On the whole 
we have here condensed within the small space of a hundred 


3 Prayers for the Visits toa Church required for the Jubilee. Arranged by the 
Rev. W. J. R. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles. London: Burns and Oates, 
1886. 

+ The Graces of Mary: or Instructions and Devotions for the Month of Mary. 
With Examples, chiefly of Graces recently obtained through Mary's Intercession. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1886. 

5 Popular Delusions, and Objections to Catholic Faith and Practice considered. 
By William Dodsworth, M. A. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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pages, a whole volume of controversy, and the book may with 
advantage be put into the hands of all Protestants by those who 
have at heart the conversion of this country to the true Faith. 

Messrs. Benziger Brothers, who have already published a 

§ ) y | 
considerable number of books of instruction and devotion for 
the use of French-speaking Catholics in America, send us 
authorized French versions of the new Catechisms® adopted 
by the late Council of Baltimore. We need hardly say that 
they are models of clear and accurate typography. 

We lately reviewed a Life of St. Norbert. This month 
two little works come to us which are invsresting evidences of 
Premonstratensian culture and piety. In a poem of nearly 
three thousand lines,’ the learned Abbot of Tongerloo tells the 
glory of St. Norbert, the work taking the form of a dialogue 
between the author and the Saint. In the Vierge Norbertine’® 
the spirit and observances of the nuns of the Order are tersely 
and eloquently set forth. The picture of religious life is admir- 
ably drawn, and would be of use to those of other Orders. 

Few saints have received more universal veneration than 
St. Barbara. She is honoured among the Five Privileged 
Virgins and also among the fourteen Sancti Auxiliatores, so- 
called from the special efficacy of their prayers. This number 
of the Lays of St. Joseph's Chapel, besides a little poem in honour 
of the martyr saint, contains a little Office recited by her Guild 
in the old Catholic town of Breda in Holland. 

Messrs. Gill and Son have published a little handbook of the 
Augustinian Archconfraternity of the Holy Cincture,! which 
condenses into a few pages all the information and instruction 
necessary for members of this pious Association. 

Father Prendergast’s lecture gives in a small compass and 
in a very striking way a summary of the leading facts in Irish 

6 Un Catéchisme de Doctrine Chrétienne, préparé et ordonné par Le Troisiéme 
Concile Général de Baltimore ; traduit et publié par l’autorité ecclesiastique. New 
York : Benziger Fréres. 

On Abrégé du Catéchisme de Doctrine Chrétienne, traduit et publié par l’autorité 
ecclésiastique. New York: Benziger Freres. 

? Vita Metrica Sancti Patris Norberti, auctore Fratre Joanne Chrysostomo, Abbate 
Tongerloensi. Namurci, 1886. 

8 LaVierge Norbertine et la tris Sainte Eucharistic, par le Révérende Mére M. D. 
L. G. de l’Ordre de Prémontré. Albanel Freres, Avignon, 1885. 

9 Lays of St. Joseph's Chapel. No. 5. Lay of St. Barbara, 

10 What ws the Holy Cincture? or a Brief Exposition of the Archconfraternity of the 
Sacred Cincture of SS. Augustine and Monica under the Paironage of our Mother of 
Consolation, the Blessed Virgin Mary. By the Compiler of the Augustinian Manual, 
Dublin: Gill and Son, 1886. 
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history." It is divided into three chapters and their titles will 
show in what spirit it is written. These are “How Ireland 
became Catholic:” “How Ireland continued to be Catholic :” 
“How Catholic Ireland is to-day.” The facts grouped together 
in the last chapter on the actual state of Catholicity in Ireland 
are particularly interesting at the present moment. 

Last month we noticed the first volume of Messrs. Gill's 
O'Connell Press Series. This month we have received a second 
volume of the series by another Irish author. Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield is the new volume.” It is sure to be 
welcomed by a large circle of readers. We are glad that a 
Catholic publishing firm has had the enterprise to begin the 
publication of a series of threepenny volumes, and the two that 
have appeared augur well for the success of the undertaking. 


Il.— MAGAZINES. 

In connection with the recent enthronization of Bishop 
Crementz as Archbishop of Cologne amid great pomp and 
public rejoicing, the Katholik glances at the history of this 
ancient See subsequently to its overthrow by Napoleon the First 
and restoration in 1821. Even during the prelacy of the first 
of the four archbishops who since that period have ruled over 
the diocese, the troubles attendant on the Ku/turkampf made 
themselves felt ; these culminated in the imprisonment and exile 
of the venerated prelate, whose place is now filled by Arch- 
bishop Crementz. The Katholik expresses the hope that the 
appointment of the latter, who is universally loved and 
respected, may inaugurate a better state of things; adding that 
the Aulturkampf, though it has been the means of confirming 
the faith and consolidating the union of many amongst the 
Catholics of Germany, has caused an enormous increase of 
immorality and irreligion, especially amongst the lower orders. 
The article on confession as practised by the Buddhists gives an 
interesting account of the formalities observed when the priests 
assemble in chapter for public self-accusation. Notwithstanding 
the striking analogy on many points existing between Buddhist 
and Christian confession, we must not assume that external in- 
fluences have led to its introduction into the former system, since 
it is in harmony with the state of religious feeling in India in 

1 A Lecture on Catholic Ireland, By the Rev. J. P. Prendergast. Dublin: Gill 
and Son, 1886. 
2 The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. O'Connell Press Popula 
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the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. The Kat¢holck further contains 
the continuation of the description of the Gallican ritual 
previous to the eighth century; an article on the rapid rise of 
educational institutions and the flourishing condition of general 
culture in Mecklenberg during the middle ages; and a notice of 
the life of Abbé Hetsch, a German by birth and a doctor by 
profession, who was converted whilst on a visit to Paris, and 
after his ordination by Mgr. Dupanloup, devoted himself to the 
work of education in France. 

The Czvilta Cattolica (859) observes that although Italian 
Liberals never cease to reiterate that the question of the Papacy 
is dead and buried, they cannot conceal their alarm at the more 
friendly attitude assumed by Germany, and the recent interchange 
of civilities between Berlin and the Vatican. From the remarks 
of the leading Liberal journals it is evident that the intervention 
of the European Powers to compel the execution of the 
guarantees is dreaded, and the revolutionists begin to perceive as 
time goes on that the ultimate triumph of the Papacy is not so 
impossible an event as they are pleased to assert. The union of 
the secular and spiritual power for mutual support and pro- 
tection has already been shown in the pages of the C7zv2/fa to be 
absolutely indispensable to the well-being of society; it is now 
shown how absurd and irrational are the arguments alleged in 
favour of a separation of Church and State, a condition of things 
which is repugnant to common sense, at variance with the Divine 
law, and prejudicial to the interests of humanity. The details 
descriptive of the peculiar construction of the spiral staircases 
and chambers contained in the massive towers of cyclopean 
masonry in Sardinia, are of great antiquarian interest and will be 
new to many readers. 

To the April number of the Revue Générale of Brussels 
M. Woeste contributes an important article on the Monarchy of 
July. The Belgian diplomatist, M. Jooris, writes on the history 
of the Portuguese claims to sovereignty in Africa. His article 
is full of important information, and evidently is the result of 
not a little research. M. Hector Hornaert’s article, “ De Varsovie 
a Moscou,” combines a sketch of travel in Poland and Russia, 
with the discussion of some interesting questions of Russian 
politics. Besides these articles we have the usual brightly 
written pages of fiction and criticism. The Revue Générale is 
one of the best of our Catholic monthly reviews, and the present 
number is fully up to its usual high standard of excellence. 
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